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‘The March of Events 


people—the essential health of public 

opinion—has been put to many se- 
vere tests for a year or more; and it has stood 
them well. 

For example, there came the Lawson kind 
of literature and the yellow magazines have 
flourished, an hysterical multitude of them. 
The public took them all seriously, for we are 
a serious public, much given to the reading 
of advertisements, even of those who exploit 
themselves unduly; and it was right and 
instructive to take these things seriously. 
We wish to know the truth whoever tells it or 
in however small quantities it is doled out to 
us. And much of the literature of exposure 
we have found true. Of course, the pictures 
of American life that it has presented are 
partial pictures only, horribly out of drawing, 
with no perspective or good proportion. 
Weak minds have doubtless been darkened 
by it all; cranks have been encouraged—you 
may meet men every day with quick cure-alls 
for the toughest old diseases of society that 
have baffled centuries of experiment—and 
unbalanced folk of every sort have held the 
Stage. 

But the people have kept their common 
sense. They have rather vigorously gone 
about correcting some of the bad things that 
were made evident. For examples, Phila- 
delphia has gone far to regain the respect of 
mankind; the insurance corruption and de- 
ception are undergoing wholesome restraint, 
and public opinion has many such corrective 
tasks in hand. The cheerful fact is that, 


, \HE BALANCE and the sanity of the 
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while it pays attention to these flagrant 
wrongs, public opinion has not itself become 
hysterical. It keeps its common sense, its 
well-balanced judgment, its cheerfulness, its 
sense of humor and of proportion. -Imper- 
turbably the people go about their business, 
and they are doing their daily tasks swell and 
leading decent. lives. They~are willing to 
act on all good suggestions, whoever makes 
them; but they do not lose their heads. 

And reform by shrieking expesnre does at 
last become tiresome. It is another evidence 
of sarlity that the people are showing some 
weariness with=.the literature of corruption. 
Perhaps the world has been*unjust to a great 
prophet, but Jeremiah has never been. a 
popular author for any considerable period 
in any generation. 


MAKING CORPORATIONS AMENABLE TO LAW 


WO RECENT decisions rendered by the 

Supreme Court, in the Tobacco Trust 

and Paper Trust cases, have knocked winding 

one elaborate fabrication of the corporation 
law-twisters. 

A witness, of course, may not be compelled 
by a court to give testimony that would 
incriminate himself. Therefore it was ar- 
gued by these corporations that the officers 
of a corporation may not be compelled to 
produce the corporation’s books that would 
incriminate the corporation. If this cdn- 
tention could be sustained, no corporation 
could ever be compelled by a court to reveal 
anything about itself—a contention that does 
violence to all common sense. 


All rights reserved 
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These cases were carried to the, Supreme 
Court, and the Court decided that this pre- 
tended parallel between an individual and 
a corporation did not hold. Justice Brown 
said, in the decision of one case: 


“The individual owes no duty to the state or to his 
neighbors to divulge his business or to open his doors 
to an investigation, so far as it may tend to crimi- 
nate him. 

‘‘On the other hand, the corporation is a creature 
of the state. It is presumed to be incorporated 
for the benefit of the public. It receives certain 
special privileges and franchises and holds them 
subject to the laws of the state and the limitations 
of its charter. Its rights to act as a corporation are 
only preserved to it so long as it obeys the laws of 
its creation. There is a reserved right in the legis- 
lature to investigate its contract and find out 
whether it has exceeded its powers. It would bea 
strange anomaly to hold that a state, having char- 
tered a corporation to make use of certain franchises, 
could not, in the exercise of its sovereignty, inquire 
how those franchises had been and 
whether they had been abused,;’and demand the pro- 
duction of the corporate books and papers for that 
purpose. ”’ 


employed 


There were a beautiftil trickery of words and 
a play of double personalities in this absurd 
defense—that the officers of a corporation 
could not. be compelled to give testimony 
that would incriminate the corporation, but 
once more it turns out that good law is good 
sense. ; 

These decisions are of far-reaching im- 
portance, for they put corporations within 
the reach of the common law, from which 
the ingenuity of corporation lawyers had 
sought to remove them. Behind this arti- 
ficial defense, various corporations had prac- 
tically defied the anti-trust and the inter- 
state commerce laws; and these decisions 
make the prosecution of lawbreaking cor- 
porations very much easier. Grand juries 
can now really reach them. 

Previously, the Supreme Court rendered 
a decision in a railroad case that laid down 
the principle that a common carrier may not 
act also as a dealer in the commodity that it 
hauls in a way to discriminate in its own favor. 
This decision was rendered in a coal case- of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio ‘road and the Court 
said: 


“Now,..in..vaew of the positive command of the 
second section of the interstate-commerce act, that 
no departure from the published rate shall be made 
‘directly or indirectly,’ how can it in reason be held 
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that a*carrier may take‘itself from out the statute in 
every case by Simply electing to be a dealer and 
transport a commodity in that character? For, 
of course, if a carrier has a right to disregard the 
published rates by resorting to a particular form 
of dealing, it must follow that there is no obligation 
on the part of a carrier to adhere to the rates, be- 
cause doing so is merely voluntary.” 

Thus surely, if slowly, the existing statutes 
are made of increasing force and effectiveness 
in restraint of corporation abuses; and.we 
are building up law and precedents that meet 
the necessities of good morals in the manage- 
ment of modern industrial machinery. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND A VACANCY 


USTICE BROWN of the Supreme Court, 
having reached the age of seventy, has 
announced his purpose to retire next October. 
Chief-Justice Fuller and Justice Harlan both 
three years ago passed the age at which they 
might retire, and Justice Peckham and Jus- 
tice Brewer will attain it nextyear. It is 
therefore a rather venerable court. Justice 
Brown, appointed from Michigan by President 
Harrison, has served sixteen years, having 
previously been Judge of the United States 
District Court for fifteen years—a long and 
honorable service on the bench. Justice 
Harlan has seen the long service of twenty- 
nine years on this bench. 

The unconfirmed but generally credited 
report is that the President has offered the 
appointment. to succeed Justice Brown to 
Secretary Taft. Secretary Taft once had, 
and presumably yet has, an ambition to sit on 
the Supreme bench. But he has two colossal 
unfinished tasks now in hand—the Panama 
Canal and the control of our Philippine policy. 
Naturally he does not wish to leave them in 
their present stage of incompleteness. If no 
appointment be made until the autumn, he 
may then see his way to lay down his admin- 
istrative duties. Or—so easy is it for the 
public, and especially for writers on public 
subjects, to be sure of a public man’s unformed 
thought—Secretary Taft mav have Presi- 
dential ambitions; or he may prefer to wait 
in the hope that the Chief-Justiceship may 
fall to him, or—none of these things may be 
true. 

There have been many men and there are 
many now who would greatly prefer a seat 
on the bench of the Supreme Court to a term 
in the White House. It is the supreme 
ambition of many great lawyers (we do not 
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THE EXAGGERATED MENACE OF SOCIALISM 


mean business men who practise commercial- ‘ 


ism under the name of law). And, unsatisfy- 
ing as some decisions of the Court have been 
in recent years (the Income Tax decision, 
for example), it has held its high place in 
these turbulent later years more secure from 
serious criticism than any other branch of the 
government. The Court now consists of: 


CHIEF-JUSTICE FULLER, 73 years old, now in his 
18th year of service, appointed from Illinois by 
President Cleveland. 

JUSTICE HARLAN, born in Kentucky, 73 years old, 
in his 29th year of service, appointed by President 
Hayes. 

JUSTICE BREWER, 69 years old, in his 17th year 
of service, appointed from Kansas by President 
Harrison. 

JUSTICE BROWN, 70 years old, in his 16th year of 
service, appointed from Michigan by President 
Harrison. 

JUSTICE WHITE, 61 years old, in his r2th year of 
service, appointed from Louisiana by President 
Cleveland. 

JUSTICE PECKHAM, 68 years old, in his 11th year of 
service, appointed from New York by President 
Cleveland. 

JUSTICE MCKENNA, 63 years old, in his 8th year of 
service, appointed from California by President 
McKinley. 

JUSTICE HOLMES, 65 years old, in his 4th year of 
service, appointed from Massachusetts by President 
Roosevelt; and 

JUSTICE DAY, 57 years old, in his 3rd year of ser- 
vice, appointed from Ohio by President Roosevelt. 


It is probable, therefore, that, before the 
end of his term, President Roosevelt will have 
appointed a majority of the Court. This will 
come to pass, if there be two more retirements. 


THE EXAGGERATED MENACE OF SOCIALISM 


HE GREAT victory of the Labor party 
in England, the use of the labor 
strike as a weapon of revolution in Russia, 
the noisy achievements of the Socialists 
in France, the prodigious growth of the 
Social Democratic party in Germany, the 
rule of the state by trade unions in some of 
the Australasian British colonies, the growth 
of the Socialist party in the United States— 
these events fill the reviews and magazines, 
the world over, with essays of alarm for vested, 
interests and stable government; and they 
have given a great impetus to the special 
journals that proclaim a socialistic revolution 
to be near at hand. 
But it is a tough old world and the estab- 
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lished things hold fast, even many of the 
worst and apparently worn out of them. In 
Europe—even in Russia—the revolutionary 
movement goes slowly. Year by year, de- 
cade by decade, generation by generation, 
gradually the privileges of kings and of the 
favored classes yield a little. In one country 
the yielding takes one form, in another it 
takes another form; and there is, let us hope, 
a steady push everywhere toward ultimate 
free institutions—toward a real democracy at 
last. If the evolutionary process is hastened 
here or there or now and then by a revolu- 
tionary incident, we, of all people, should be 
the last to grieve—provided it zs an evolu- 
tionary, and not a retrogressive, movement 
that is so furthered. No American who 
knows the history of his country and the 
value of its institutions, is easily disturbed 
even by a revolution, if it make the way 
easier toward democracy. The Socialistic ac- 
tivities in Europe vary from righteous protest 


’ against suppression to hare-brained plans of 


social lunacy. But kings ac privileges die 
so hard that the established order (otit8ide uf 
Russia) seems in little “: nger of suffering very 
great or sudden violence. 

In the United States, we can stand much of 
the escaping gas that is usually called So- 
cialism, without harm. It even helps us at 
times to right some wrongs and to swing back 
from too great an indulgence in special 
privileges. If the great interests go too 
far in controlling American activity and 
American politics—and there are signs that 
they are going quite far enough, to say the 
least—of course, their encroachments provoke 
‘“‘Socialism.”” But, in our over-busy life, who 
shall awake us from civic indifference 
better than these same ‘‘Socialists,’’ so- 
called? They supply the hysterical voice that 
seems to be necessary to arouse us. And the 
bases of the Republic are not shaken by their 
shrieks. Our good taste is offended. But 
when an insurance company is robbing you, 
for example, or a railroad system is discrimi- 
nating against you, or a great corporation is 
doing wrong and claiming immunity from 
investigation lest it ‘‘incriminate itself,” 
it may not be nice for the excitable crowd to 
shout in shrill voices; but we have generally 
profited in the long run by men like Garrison 
and John Brown. Suppose a Socialist agi- 
tator to-day were publicly to burn the Con- 
stitution of the United States in Chicago as 
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William Lloyd Garrison burnt it at Fra-“ 
mingham, Mass., on July 4, 1854, saying,‘‘So 
perish all compromises with tyranny! And 
let all the people say, Amen!” or, suppose 
reputable citizens were to-day to supply a 
Socialist with guns and powder to make an 
attack on the home of a trust that is guilty 
of immoral practices! 

The best prescription for those who take 
alarm too easily is to study the history of their 
own country. A little familiarity with the 
noisy and cracked instruments that our 
democracy has found useful in the past gives 
the soul much calmness; for the Republic 
seems safe in spite of yellow dogs and yellow 
magazines and yellow parties, having weath- 
ered many outbursts of the unbalanced in 
times past and worse forms of shrieking 
discontent and worse rioting in ‘sensational 
words and acts. It has always been a habit 
of those that are hit to think that the world 
is falling. 

The reason why the loose theories that are 
proposed ir cu: vown country under the 
,cueral phrase “Socialism” contain little 
practical danger is that every effort to put 
them into practice has failed. To try some 
of them once in a while, here and there, does 
little harm in a democracy; and we need not 
fear the end of things if they have such oc- 
casional trials. 

Our institutions have withstood harder 
shocks than this. 

In the Old World, the Socialists and revo- 
lutionists of many sorts may threaten the 
power of kings and privileged classes, and 
what if they do? But in our country, where 
ventilation is good, the most that they can do 
is to cause jerks and jolts now and then in 
the somewhat unsteady progress of democ- 
racy. Their chief significance is that they 
register a decay of character and of earnest- 
ness in the old political parties. 


RAILROAD REBATES AND A “MISPLACED 
SWITCH” 


HILE THE discussion of railroad re- 
bates has been going on, every well- 
informed business man has known that 
rebates are given in spite of the Elkins act, 
in spite of the courts, in spite of every- 
thing, and they are sometimes even paid by 
the railroads to shippers in cash and with a 
frankness that can hardly be called secrecy. 
Many railroads have as well organized ma- 
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chinery for granting rebates as they have for 
keeping their accounts or for seeking business. 
And a large shipper who does not get a rebate 
is likely to be considered by other large 
shippers, in many parts of the country, as 
an incompetent or ‘“‘cranky”’ business man. 
The practice goes on not universally, but in 
most parts of the country. 

But, in spite of this continued violation 
of the law, there is good reason to hope that 
the practice will be stopped, whether by the 
aid of existing acts or of new acts, or whether 
this year or during this decade or the next; 
for the public conscience is beginning to be- 
stir itself and the unfairness of the system is 
becoming intolerable. For instance, the story 
is told (with every mark of probability) 
that one big shipper not long ago congratu- 
lated himself that he had put his chief com- 
petitor at a fatal disadvantage because he 
had secured a rebate of 10 per cent. But 
his competitor continued to exist because 
he had secured a rebate of 12 per cent., 
and he wondered how sis competitor con- 
tinued to live. When they each found out 
the secret of the other’s living, they both be- 
came strong friends of the government regu- 
lation of rates, each one fearing lest the 
other should at last get a rebate of 14 per 
cent! Transportation practice is honey- 
combed with this sort of double-dealing, and 
everybody knows it. It is not the same 
thing as making a wholesale rate cheaper 
than the retail rate, as all merchants do; 
for the rebate involves a deception. 

But the end of it is coming, for the railroads, 
of course, are tired of it, because they are its 
victims as well as its authors. The big ship- 
pers become tired of it whenever there is dan- 
ger of their becoming its victims instead of 
its beneficiaries. But, most important of all, 
the public is becoming tired of it. By the 
gradual pressure of an awakening opinion, or 
possibly through scandal and exposure, en- 
forceable morals will come to forbid the 
practice, as we now seem likely to forbid 
contributions by insurance companies to 
campaign funds. Many a railroad officer is 
now living in constant danger of exposure 
by the falling out of men who know what he 
is doing. There are plenty of men who 
could tell stories of railroad life very like 
Andrew Hamilton’s stories of insurance life; 
and the public would read them with a sim- 
ilarly keen interest. A ‘‘misplaced switch” 
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PATIENCE AND THE PANAMA CANAL 


may any day cause a collision of some such 
man or company with public opinion, which 
is now running at a swifter rate than its 
slower schedule of more patient times. 


THE SALE OF DISEASED MEAT 


EFORM by exposure is the detective 
method for the correction of crim- 
inals—a nec2ssary method for police and 
grand juries, but it makes dreary literature. 
Normal society goes about the business of 
improvement not in this negative, but in 
a positive, way. It points out remedies; and 
this makes the literature of effort, of hope, 
of normal achievement. 

The articles that are published in this 
magazine about diseased meat products in 
Chicago are published to point to the remedy 
for this public danger and disgrace. They 
are not directed against any particular pack- 
ing house. They are not even directed 
especially against Chicago—except only in 
so far as this evil exists under bad conditions 
there. The fact that improper and even 
dangerous food is sold, and sold as pure 
food—this is a matter of such fundamental 
importance that it becomes every man’s and 
every journal’s duty to insist on a better 
system of preparation and inspection. 

Diseased meat products are sold in the 
American market—meat that is known to 
be diseased—and the imperfect national 
inspection law has been used to give the false 
impression that products sent out by some 
Chicago packers have had thorough govern- 
mental inspection, which have not had such 
inspection, and the local inspection has al- 
ways been inadequate and at times corrupt. 

But the remedy is not so easy as it seems 
to be. The system has been a gradual 
growth. Great interests became involved 
before some of the present abuses arose. 
But one thing is certain—the fraud of mis- 
representation can be stopped. 

The purity of meat products will never be 
assured until a consistent system of inspection 
and rejection is adopted by towns, counties, 
States, and the National Government: a 
system whereby a diseased animal will be 
charged back to the man who owned it when 
it first became diseased. So long as they 
are carried to stock-yards and paid for by 
butchers and packers, there will be butchers 
and packers who will use them in the most 
profitable way they can. 
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Nor is this crime committed only in 
Chicago. There are butchers and packers else- 
where who by ignorance and by design put 
bad products on the market; and some dan- 
gerous and much innutritious meat is eaten 
in every part of the land. 

The very nature of the industry cries out 
against the wholesale way of conducting it. 
An abattoir ought to be a well-lighted, well- 
paved, open building, with easily washable 
walls and floors, under the strictest sanitary 
and veterinary control. Many such are 
conducted in Germany by municipalities. 
A general public conscience must be trained 
in this matter; and the first step in such 
training is to learn the unpleasant truth 
about the present practice. 


PATIENCE AND THE PANAMA CANAL 


O DOUBT mares’ nests will be discovered 
in Panama till the work on the canal 
is finished ; for it dwarfs all previous engineer- 
ing undertakings in difficulties of several kinds. 
The climate will be bad even when the sanitary 
conditions are made as good as they can be; 
there will always be trouble in getting labor; 
there will always be disappointed men there; 
there will always be more or less red tape, more 
or less lost motion, more or less duplication or 
scarcity of materials and supplies, more or less 
petty scandal: for these things are inevitable 
when such a task is in government: hands at 
such a distance. But these things are minor 
matters except to little minds. 

The main thing is that the sanitation of the 
zone is becoming better, and that a body of 
picked men is getting the work better in hand 
as the incompetents and the disappointed 
come away. Although it has not been finally 
decided of what ‘“‘type’”’ the canal shall be, 
an indefinite amount of work can be done 
before this decision is reached. It will be 
recalled that the advisory board of engineers 
presented two reports to the President. The 
majority report, signed chiefly by the foreign 
engineers, was in favor of a sea-level canal; 
and the minority report, by the American 
engineers, was in favor of a canal with 
numerous locks. The President expressed 
his preference for the latter, but the question 
is for Congress to decide. If Congress reaches 
no decision, the work will proceed on the 
theory of a canal with several locks. Con- 
gress is asked for an additional appropriation 
which, it is expected, will be granted. The 
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public expectation, raised when the old 
French company was bought out, that rapid 
progress could be made, has sunk into more 
or less patient contentment with assurances 
that all reasonable progress will now be made; 
for the magnitude and difficulties of the task 
are for the first time coming to be understood, 
and (it may be added) the probable cost and 
the long time that will be required to com- 
plete it. 

Laymen, however, must be pardoned for 
some surprise that the great engineers of the 
world have so many minds on the subject. 
Engineering—even on such a gigantic scale 
as this—is supposed to be a more or less 
exact science; and it seems strange that 
there should be as great engineering differ- 
ences of opinion now as there were when 
the canal was first proposed. 





TARDY JUSTICE TO ALASKA 


ERHAPS the most interesting field 
of adventure and enterprise, easily 
accessible to us, is Alaska. From time 


to time, by camera and by pen, parts of 
the story of its scenic wonders and of its 
equally wonderful wealth have been told 
in this magazine. Every year the number of 
sight-seers who go there increases, and every 
year its population grows. Every year, too, 
more of its gold and fish come for the enrich- 
ment of the world. 

Yet the impression of Alaska made at 
Washington, especially on members of Con- 
gress, is of an outlying region in which wily 
and suspected adventurers are forever trying 
to get unusual, if not improper, concessions 
and favors. And the reverse of the picture is 
equally sordid: The residents of Alaska 
are forever complaining that, although they 
are citizens of the United States, the gov- 
ernment shows no intelligent interest in their 
welfare. 

One obvious way to remove this misunder- 
standing, and a proper way, is to grant 
Alaska full territorial rights and to permit 
a delegate to sit in Congress. He would be 
an intelligent spokesman for the people; 
the adventurers and their lobbyists would be 
checked by him as an authoritative repre- 
sentative, and the people would feel that 
they had at least the rights and privileges 
that throughout our history have been 
granted to mining camps and Indian hunting 
grounds. The Senate has done its duty in the 
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matter, and doubtless the House will com- 
plete the work necessary to admit adelegate [| 
from Alaska. We do not yet half realize 
what resources of wealth and health, of ad- 
venture and wonder, we possess in this mar- © 
velous land. 


— 





OUR DWARFED TELEGRAPHIC SERVICE 


HE WESTERN Union Telegraph Com- 
pany is now fifty years old. There were 
telegraph companies, of course, before 1856. 
As early as 1851, there were fifty companies in 
the United States. They stretched their lonely 
wires over thinly peopled great spaces when 
our commerce was small,and our modern sense 
of the value of time was dormant; and they 
had the financial misfortunes that pioneers 
usually have, till the more daring among them 
swallowed up the others half a century ago. 
It, too, had its hard struggles; and now, by 
the grace of our great growth, it conducts a 
vast business of which it has a practical 
monopoly. 

We may read many interesting items in the 
story of this telegraph company—how in fil- 
teen years it increased its ‘‘wireage”’ from 550 
miles to 75,000; and how these 75,000 miles 
in 1866 have now become more than a million 
miles; how the duplex and the quadruplex 
system multiplied the working capacity of 
the wires; how the printing telegraph instru- 
ment takes a message as on a typewriter; 
how the company employs an army of men, 
has nearly 29,000 offices, sent last year 
67,000,000 messages, and so on, with as- 
tounding big figures. It cost $10.20 to send 
a ten-word message from New York to Port- 
land, Ore., in 1865, and it now costs $1; $2.05 
to Chicago, and now 40 cents; 75 cents to 
Washington, and now 25 cents. 

All this is a wonderful story; but the plain 
truth is, our telegraphic machinery is far 
behind the times. The tolls are higher than 
they are in several European countries, and 
the popular use of this necessary instrument 
of modern life has been held back in the 
United States. There was sent last year less 
than one message for every inhabitant of the — 
territory covered. The average toll per 
message is said to be 314 cents. If the 
average cost to the company—as it is said 
to be—is more than 27 cents, a calculation 
made in the light of our experience with 
railroad travel and with the post-office con- 
firms the theory that our telegraphic masters— J 
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A SOUTHERN PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


wonderful as their achievement seems—have 
not done their job well, if it be their job to 
serve the public as cheaply as the growth of 
population and of business demands. 

The Western Union company seems never 
to have had a man of genius for developing 
business—for multiplying it by making it 
easy and cheap. In the cities, the commercial 
classes, of course, use the telegraph without 
thought, as they use the mails. But through- 
out the country the mass of the people yet 
regard it as a thing to be used in emergencies 
and not for the ordinary affairs of life. So 
long aS a message costs 25 cents, the price is 
prohibitory for constant use by all the people. 
The business is yet in its dwarfed infancy, 
and the policy of its managers has been narrow 
and slow, utterly inappreciative of the vast 
service they could do—and ought to do, for 
a patient people whom it has lulled into 
thinking that it serves well. 


NIAGARA: A TEST OF AMERICAN CHARACTER 


HE AMERICANS are accused by visitors 
from the Old World of complete sub- 
jugation by the commercial spirit, an accu- 
sation that we have resented sometimes 
with a smile and sometimes with vehe- 
mence. Well, we are now put to a curi- 
ously definite test whether this be true—a 
test by which the future and all the world 
vill judge us. Shall we permit sheer com- 
mercialism to ruin Niagara Falls? Upon 
the answer that we give to this question, 
American character will be judged centuries 
hence the whole world over. And ‘‘Amer- 
ican’’ character heré means Canadian charac- 
ter, too. 

Almost every journal of dignity in both 
countries has protested against the imminent 
danger to the falls, but none has made it 
clearer than Mr. Strother makes it in his 
atticle in this magazine. Indignation against 
the Legislature of New York, against the 
New York Central Railroad Company and 
its industrial allies, and against the Canadian 
authorities — burning indignation — is well; 
but this will not now stop the vandalism. 
Nothing will stop it but international action. 
International action will be taken only in 
response to a definitely expressed and earnest 
demand of the people. Writing to members 
of Congress is not an entertaining or always 
effective kind of labor; but writing to mem- 
bers of Congress seems to be the only way in 
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which private citizens can defend our national 
character and preserve one of the most im- 
pressive natural wonders of the earth. 

There are those who regard the whole 
subject as a bit of esthetic sentimentality. 
But these are the enemies of all that is best 
in our life; for our national character is put 
to the test in a very definite way. 


NIAGARA 


BY FLORENCE WILKINSON IN 


‘ , 


‘THE OUTLOOK’ 


The Water talked to the Turbine 
At the Intake’s couchant knee: 

Brother, thy mouth is darkness, 
Devouring me. 


I rush at the whirl of thy bidding: 
I pour and spend 

Through the wheel-pit’s nether 
Brother, the end? 

Before fierce days of tent and javelin, 
Before the cloudy kings of Ur, 

Before the Breath upon the waters, 
My splendors were. 


tempest. 


Red hurricanes of roving worlds, 
Huge wallow of the uncharted Sea, 

The formless births of fluid stars, 
Remember me. 

A glacial dawn, the smoke of rainbows, 
The swiftness of the cafioned West, 
The steadfast column of white volcanoes, 

Leap from my breast. 


But now, subterranean, mirthless, 
I tug and strain, 
Beating out a dance thou hast taught me 
With penstock, cylinder, vane. 
I am more delicate than moonlight, 
Grave as the thunder’s rocking brow; 
I am genesis, revelation, 
Yet less than thou. 


By thts I adjure thee, Brother, 
Beware to offend! 

For the least, the dumfounded, the conquered, 
Shall judge in the end. 


A SOUTHERN PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


Lage Alton B. Parker, in a recent ad- 
dress at Charlctte, N. C., called upon 
the Southern Democrats to take the leader- 
ship of the party, ‘‘even,” as one newspaper 
reported his speech, “if it should lead to 
the White House.”” He pointed out the in- 
effectiveness of the leadership of the party 
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since Mr. Cleveland’s last term (and surely 
no man could speak with better authority 
on that subject); and he bade the Southern 
Democrats have the courage of their solidity. 

Well, why not? There is no reason why a 
candidate for the Presidency—and a success- 
ful candidate—should not come from North 
Carolina, if there be a man there who has the 
qualities for national leadership. If a man 
should be nominated merely as a Southern 
leader or as a Western leader or as a New 
York leader he would be beaten, and he ought 
to be beaten. But if there be a Democrat in 
Charlotte, N. C., who has a national breadth 
of thought and grasp on present problems, 
and the conviction and the courage to revive 
the Democratic creed, and the qualities of a 
popular leader, the fact that he lives in 
Charlotte is not a hindering fact but rather a 
helpful one. It is a town with a long pa- 
triotic history. Lincoln, Neb., is far less 
interesting and it is rawer. Esopus, N. Y., 
has none of Charlotte’s claims to historic 
distinction. 

But, if a Southern man come forward or 
be put forward as ‘‘a Southron,” or as a 
‘“‘son of the Southland,” or as a professional 
Southerner, or as a self-conscious ‘‘vindi- 
cator’’ of something or other—then the party 
had just as well again look to Esopus or to 
Lincoln. What is needed is a man. It 
doesn’t greatly matter where he lives; the 
main thing is that he be really alive in the 
present, and be big enough to be a citizen 
of the Republic and the leader of the oldest 
and most persistent political party that our 
country has ever had. 

Indeed, if a right leader of the people should 
appear as a possible Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency, it would be a distinct ad- 
vantage if he came from the South; for 
Southern politics, though it has grave sins of 
its own, has not been so thoroughly ‘‘indus- 
trialized”’ as the politics of most other parts 
of the Union. The next Presidential cam- 
paign will be fought on issues that can be 
traced to insurance scandals, to railroad 
abuses, to corporation domination of govern- 
ment. The party phrases that will be used 
may be vague, but the meaning of them will 
be plain—that political power must be 
restored to the people, to the individual. 
The South can show to better advantage in 
such a contest than it showed, for example, 
in the contest that was formulated in that 
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other oratorical atmosphere of Lincoln, Neb- 
Of course, your mechanical political man- 
ager is sure that a candidate ought always to 
come from a great ‘‘doubtful” state or 
region. But, in these times when all are alike 
doubtful, it might be well to select a man, 
rather than a residence, to win with. 


A GROUP OF EMINENT DENSE GENTLEMEN 


T IS a hard saying, but true, that the 
boards of trustees of the Mutual and the 
New York Life Insurance Companies are 
discredited. The revelations and suspicions 
of the house-cleaning committee of the 
Mutual and of Andrew Hamilton, ‘‘legis- 
lative agent” of the New York, have shown 
that some members of these boards were 
parties to active, and more, to acquiescent 
guilt, and that all were pusillanimous and 
ineficient—dummies to the point of con- 
tempt, if not of criminality. Every man 
whose name appears on the old hoards of 
these companies has lost in the public es- 
teem, and his name will never again count for 
quite as much as it once did. This, in spite 
of the fact that among them are honorable 
men who were guilty of nothing worse than 
neglect of their duties—of being silent vic- 
tims of a bad method. But their neglect of 
their duties permitted such wrong-doing that 
they are obliged to suffer for it. 

More than this—these companies. will 
never fully regain the public confidence till 
they have new boards. Mr. McCall is in his 
grave and Mr. McCurdy has gone overseas; 
but the throwing of these victims to the 
wolves has not appeased the public, which 
cannot forget that the boards on which some 
of their members participated in wrong-doing, 
and whose members all permitted it, are not 
safe boards to trust for the future. Thisis a 
hard lesson for respectable gentlemen of 
wealth and standing to learn; but their 
density is not shared by the people—the very 
patient people who are tired of exposures and 
scandals, but who do demand a new deal. 

It is amazing that men who, to say the 
most for them, sat on these old boards and 
permitted these scandalous acts should (many 
of them) not only remain on the boards, but 
should seek proxies to keep them there. 
They have not yet learned the plain lesson of 
events. That lesson is that they should 
quit—every man of them. New men, men 
with other connections, men of greater vigil- 
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THE JAPANESE INDUSTRIAL POLICY 


ance, are wanted. A little modesty seems 
an unknown virtue in this financial society. 

The Legislature of New York has had to 
legislate them out of office, and to make void 
the proxies that some of them procured. In 
other words, there are men who had thus to 
be forced off these boards. 


LETTERS FROM POLICYHOLDERS 


VERY mail since the Insurance Number 
of the WorLp’s Work has issued has 
brought letters to this office—and some 
mails have brought many letters—from 
every point of the compass, asking personal 
advice about policies; and, at the cost of 
much time and a good deal of study and 
computation, they are all answered. This is 
a service that the magazine is very glad to 
do for its readers. The labor brings its 
compensations; for it is very instructive. For 
instance, this extensive correspondence with 
all sorts of men shows a profound distrust of 
‘high finance’? and of most men who are 
identified with it in the public mind. Much 
of this distrust is unreasoning and unwar- 
ranted; but it can hardly be called unnatural. 
It reveals, too, a habit of careful and thrifty 
management of their personal affairs by 
many men who seek counsel. It shows with 
what care and to what profit the readers of 
this magazine have read the instructive 
articles about insurance, and about the right 
principles of saving and investment, written 
by ‘‘Q. P.” In many a letter is the con- 
fession that a policy was bought in utter ig- 
norance of its meaning. The clever hand of 
the insurance agent who read his company’s 
‘‘literature’’ is everywhere visible. This 
literature said in effect, ‘‘Sell high-priced 
investment policies and discourage mere 
straight insurance.’?’ Human nature—much 
of it and in its most candid forms—ap- 
pears; and this is forever and everywhere the 
most interesting thing in the world. 

So far as this correspondence reveals public 
opinion (and it reveals it pretty far and wide), 
it is obvious that the day of ‘‘ great records ”’ 
in writing investment life insurance is passed; 
that men will continue to insure, of course, 
but that they will do it very carefully; that 
the big companies and the old kind of hustling 
agents have lost much of the public confi- 
dence; and there is a very general feeling that 
aman who does a silly thing once commits 
an indiscretion, but that if he does it twice 
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he is a fool. And even in letters that ask 
only personal advice about policies there is 
a discernible unrest. The eminent gentle- 
men who patted Andrew Hamilton on the 
back and increased young Mr. Hyde’s salary 
to $100,000 a year and Mr. McCurdy’s to 
$150,000 and did such like things, to say 
nothing of worse—these men were then and 
thereby doing damage to the reputations of 
their class, from which their class is not going 
to recover this year or next, and from which 
many innocent men and financial interests 
will long suffer. 


THE JAPANESE INDUSTRIAL POLICY 


HE JAPANESE are the only people in 
the world who study the institutions and 
methods of every Western nation without prej- 
udice, and can take this from one nation and 
that from another—can take their army organ- 
ization from one source, their naval organ- 
ization from one, their legislative method 
from another, and so on. They are in the 
first stages of their modern development. 
They have no prejudices against any partic- 
ular Western method or institution. They 
have no great vested interests in any of these 
things. They have at various steps encoun- 
tered a national and natural prejudice 
against all innovations, but an innovation 
of one kind is as easy to make as of another 
kind. 

Thus they are free to choose so as to profit 
most by Western experience. It is, therefore, 
interesting to observe how these astute 
builders of a modern empire took the tobacco 
monopoly under government ownership, and 
how now, as a part of the same policy, they 
are to nationalize the railroads. So far as 
the magnitude of the task goes, it is an easy 
one, for the railroad mileage in the empire is 
only about 5,000 miles-—no greater than any 
one of our great “‘systems.”” It was the 
government itself that built the first road. 
By giving 5 per cent. bonds to run for forty- 
five years to the private owners on a valua- 
tion of twenty times the present profits of 
the roads, the government will acquire those 
now owned by private companies, a few lines 
at a time, without cash, and make all future 
railroad development a government function. 

The government has long had a policy of 
subsidizing shipping. Indeed, it is by this 
method that its commerce has been built up. 
The country has four times the tonnage that 
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it had ten years ago, in spite of the loss of 
vessels during the war; it has twenty shipping 
companies trading with foreign countries, 
and there are more than 200 private shipyards 
in the empire. 

This policy of subsidies and government 
ownership is to a degree made both easier 
and more necessary because of the strong 
power of the central government and the 
lack of private capital. Nevertheless it is 
interesting to observe how the Japanese 
choose practices from various Western gov- 
ernments, profiting by all as no Western 
country can. 


THE INSTRUCTIVE FAIR AT MILAN 


- RAVELERS in Europe this summer have, 

in addition to their usual pleasures, an 
opportunity to see the most interesting fair 
that has ever been held in Europe outside 
of Paris. It is the fair at Milan in celebra- 
tion of the finishing of the Simplon tunnel, 
which is an engineering triumph worthy of 
celebration. 

Instead of sheer bigness and weary vast 
spaces for the exhibition of everything (for 
the work of the world has become far too 
large and various for a successful epitome of 
it to be made anywhere), the exposition will 
emphasize a few great departments of indus- 
trial and social progress. Transportation— 
mainly, but not wholly, travel on land—has a 
place of honor and there is an historic exhibi- 
tion of its development, along with significant 
hints of the future in a great show of aerial 
apparatus. We seem to be on the eve of 
achieving this long-delayed task of devising 
successful air craft. Another great depart- 
ment to which special attention is paid is 
agriculture. We have for so long been the 
“granary of the world,” thanks to our vast 
virgin continent rather than to our progress 
in agricultural science, that we are too likely 
to forget that we have been outstripped by 
European peoples in tilling the earth. Then 
there are departments of decorative arts 
and a hall of labor. A competition of 
models of workmen’s houses is one of the 
principal features of the fair; and much 
attention is paid to what we call “‘better- 
ment”? work—societies and methods for 
mutual assistance, insurance, codperation, 
savings, protection from accidents, and 
the like. 

Italy is having a wonderful industrial re- 
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vival—an activity such as we usually associate 
in our minds only with new countries; and, 
for definite lessons in some of the qualities 
of work that we most need to acquire, 
the Milan exposition is especially instructive 
to us. 


ABOUT SALARIES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


HE HOUSE of Commons recently made 
an emphatic declaration in favor of 
paying its members, adopting a resolu- 
tion, by a majority of 238, to allow them 
$1,500 a year toward expenses. The Prime 
Minister vetoed it; but the opinion is general 
that the old practice of an unpaid Par- 
liament will soon yield to the more general 
custom of paying members. 

It is not an easy question to settle—what 
payment should be made for public service. 
On this side of the Atlantic we have, of 
course, discarded the old notion of free ser- 
vice in legislatures; but how much the pay 
shall be for various officers still vexes us. 
We have accepted, in the main, the sound 
principle of as low a wage as convenience 
and dignity will allow. We do not wish that 
any man who is fitted to hold a public 
office should be kept out of it because 
he can not afford to accept it—that would 
give the offices only to rich men. Nor 
do we wish any public post to be sought 
because it pays well—that would encourage 
a merely mercenary class. As a rule our 
great offices are underpaid—the associate 
justices of the Supreme Court, $10,000; the 
members of the Cabinet, $8,000; Representa- 
tives and Senators, $5,000; most of our 
governors receive very small salaries, and 
we are disgracefully niggardly in paying our 
ambassadors. Hardly one of them receives 
a salary large enough to pay his house rent 
and his servants’ wages, if he live as we would 
have him live. Doubtless we have the right 
principle, to show a general tendency rather 
toward economy than toward liberality; but 
many of our public salaries were fixed in a 
period when life was simpler and the expenses 
of living were less; and are too small now. 

But, if we have a safe and sound principle 
in fixing public salaries, we have adopted a 
most prodigal and demoralizing method of 
paying salaries to officers of large corporations. 
President Eliot, in a recent study of this sub- 
ject, showed the error of fixing an executive 
salary in proportion to the total amount of 
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THE PATENT-MEDICINE 
business that a corporation does, but at the 
same time fixing every workingman’s wage 
according to his individual production. The 
workingman’s wage is measured by the right 
principle—whether it be large enough or not— 
but the executive’s is set by a wrong principle. 
It is often set by no principle at all, but as a 
compliment or a favor; and the saying goes 
that the right man is worth any price. Ina 
sense this is true; but there are generally 
“right”? men that could be had for less than 
the colossal salaries that many corporations 
pay. There was a general confession of this 
fact made by the big insurance companies 
when the salaries of their presidents were 
reduced from $100,000 to $80,000, from 
$150,000 to $50,000 and from $100,000 to 
$50,000. A reckless mood of corporation life 
shows itself in some of its criminally large 
salaries—which the stockholders pay. Some 
modesty and a rigid effort at fairness ought 
to determine what salaries should be, in so 
far as they can vary from the law of supply 
and demand. And men who work merely 
for salaries are not worth what they receive. 
- A WISE man had to say what is the most 

important task in the ‘training of the 
people, he would probably say the better 
teaching of agriculture—the teaching of real 
farming and not only laboratory or experi- 
mental work. We have been trying to do 
that for a long time, with varying success. 
The Agricultural Department at Washington 
and the similar departments of many states 
have worked out interesting results. They 
have tried to reach the farmers by holding 
“institutes,” by conducting model farms and 
by publishing bulletins, many of which most 
farmers cannot understand. The agricul- 
tural colleges have given good scientific 
training, but most of them to men who have 


THE COMING MASTERY OF THE SOIL 


» gone to give other men scientific training to 


give to still other men in turn —all off the soil; 


© for few graduates of agricultural colleges 
™@ have become farmers. 
a heen to some purpose, but all the while it has 
) been hard to reach the man who is now tilling 


All this work has 


the soil, or who will till it, for his living. 
But the way has now been found to do this 
and it is proving successful. To mention 
the smaller movement first (which is of very 
great value and significance), the railroads 
have carried exact information to men in the 
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fields. Read Mr. Lyle’s article of a journey 
on a ‘‘seed train” on the Chicago, Burlington, 
& Quincy road in this magazine. Better yet, 
the system of agricultural instruction that 
is making its way in Canada brings the real 
farmers to school, and they hear lectures in 
the fields. Still better, under the direction 
of the Agricultural Department, skilled men 
now go to agricultural neighborhocds and 
conduct farms with the farmers. When the 
yield of a field in corn or cotton is doubled by 
proper culture, the man who owns the field 
and has worked it and come to understand 
what caused such an increase, has learned 
a lesson that he will never forget. 

This is bringing instruction to the farmer 
who is now working the earth, and all other 
miethods of instructing him, compared with 
this, are indirect, slow, ineffectual. And, if 
this method is persisted in, all that the poets 
and the constructive economists have written 
about agriculture will soon seem common- 
place and tame. Men will find it more profit- 
able than trade and the overstocked pro- 
fessions; and the farmer will really become 
the large, well-balanced, independent, dom- 
inant man that he has always been in tra- 
dition, but very seldom in fact. 

Just as this is written the report is sent out 
that the Agricultural Department has bred a 
kind of cotton seed that promises, when it 
is universally used, to double the cotton crop. 
And we are within sight of a practical and 
commercially profitable process of “mining 
the atmosphere” for nitrogen, as experiments 
in Norway prove; and every waterfall, per- 
haps, may turn simple machinery for the 
profitable production of a fertilizer from the 
air. Man has lived on the earth for many 
million years, but he is just beginning to learn 
how to use it, how to enrich himself from it, 
how to enjoy it—how really to feel the 
mastery over it, instead of being a victim to 
his ignorance of it. 


THE PATENT-MEDICINE MUZZLE ON THE PRESS 


HE MOST degrading and extraordinary 
muzzling of the press that has perhaps 
ever occurred in the United States is not 
at the hands of political bosses or of corpo- 
rations, but at the hands of the manufac- 
turers of patent medicines—a class that in- 
cludes the most despicable villains that re- 
main unpunished. 
These nostrum manufacturers require ex- 
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tensive advertising for their success. In fact 
the largest item of expense that most of them 
have is their bills for advertising. They 
make contracts with such newspapers as 
they can, which compel the newspapers to 
remain silent whenever a legislature attacks 
or threatens the patent medicines with in- 
vestigation. Thus many newspapers, which 
the public would not suspect, are bound to a 
practical defense of the most injurious com- 
pounds. 

It is impossible to speak with patience 
about this nefarious business or about this 
degradation of many public journals through 
their advertising patronage. Nor can too 
high praise be given to the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and to Collier’s Weekly for their 
laying bare of the facts of this deadly traffic. 
Doubtless we shall always have the ignorant 
and the imbecile with us, and quacks will 
thrive so long as these classes exist. But 
legislatures, and town councils, druggists, 
physicians, teachers, the enlightened and 
normal public all neglect their duty in per- 
mitting patent-medicine murderers to encour- 
age, drinking and drug-taking by the simple, 
and to hasten the death of their victims. 
When a considerable part of the press 
actively joins in this conspiracy to drug and 
murder for a little advertising money—it is a 
pitiful business surely, the more pitiful be- 
cause many of the victims of nostrums are 
children. 

It is cheerful news that the Pure Food Bill 
in Congress will require—if it become a law— 
that the label on nostrums shall tell the 
quantity of alcohol, of opium, of cocaine, and 
of other injurious drugs that they contain and 
that the curative properties of these com- 
pounds shall be accurately described on the 
bottle or package or it will be unlawful to sell 
it. If this provision become a United States 
law, we shall take a long step toward medical 
sanity. © 


FOR DEALERS IN INTELLECTUAL WARES 


HERE is a world of suggestion in this 
experience of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 

brary in Baltimore: Every month a collection 
of books of some particular kind is put in the 
delivery room, where visitors can easily see it. 
In January, it was a group of books on the fine 
arts, and the number of these volumes taken 
increased that month from 478 to 662. In 
February, it was ‘‘essays and miscellanies,” 





and the increase was from 630 to 829. In 
March, it was biography, and the increase was 
from 535 to 731. In April, travel—increase 
from 206 to 470. Other libraries have proved 
the same fact—that when any kind of good 
books is made easily accessible, the demand is 
greatly increased. 

The obvious suggestion is useful not only to 
writers and publishers and booksellers, but to 
all grades and kinds of ‘‘educationalists.”’ 
The retail merchant, of course, long ago 
discovered this principle; but the dealers in 
what may be called intellectual wares such as 
schoolmasters, preachers, writers, editors— 
are they not—some of them, at least—duller 
than haberdashers and milliners and florists 
and grocers? 


“THE LONG DAY’? AND A DEEP SHAME 


HERE is one thing that economic society 

by some of its agencies, must put an end 

to in the United States before we can boast 

or our industrial morality; and that is, the 
slave-level work of women. 

This is not an easy task, for working women 
in many trades are of low economic value, too 
low in fact to warrant their work at all in 
any fairly adjusted condition of society, and 
too low to command a satisfactory economic 
wage. But here they are, and competition 
is forever pushing them below the danger 
point. 

There are many well-meant efforts to work 
out a remedy—to remove this blot from all 
working modern life. The labor union is 
looked to by many—vainly, because, among 
other reasons, it does not reach those who 
most need help. Then the Consumers’ 
League is a helpful organization— to a degree. 
If I buy only those garments that are known 
to be made in shops where there are good 
working conditions and a decent wage is paid. 
I thereby help to support only the best em- 
ployers. But there is no hope that all buyers 
will ever follow my example; and the sweat- 
shop can never be driven out by this kind of 
gentle boycott. 

The problem must be attacked in a much 
more radical way—it must be attacked by 
training all those that must work to greater 
economic efficiency, and it can be solved in no 
other way. If you wish to have this burning 
subject stand out clearly in your mind and 
to rid your thought about it forever of 
palliatives and of cobwebs, read the recently 
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WHICH IS CONSERVATIVE, PRAIRIE OR SLUM? 


published book about working women’s 
lives called ‘“‘The Long Day,” and, fol- 
lowing that, read (as the author of ‘The 
Long Day” suggests) Mr. Washington’s 
“Up from Slavery.” You will get rid of 
much of the cant about ‘‘homes”’ and “‘settle- 
ments” and “‘leagues,”’ and the like, and you 
will see clearly this wretched disease of 
economic society, and understand the only 
way to anything like a cure of it. The cure 
will come by right training. But, so far, no 
city, in all its educational work, has yet 
found a proper method and adequate facilities 
to sive this training to those who most need it. 
Next to child labor, which is the worst crime 
in all the modern calendar of human degrada- 
tion, stands the slave-level work of women. 


THE PEACEFUL END OF THE MOROCCAN 
CONFERENCE 


HE long international conference about 
Morocco, held at Algeciras, if not un- 
intelligible, was at least uninteresting on this 
side of the Atlantic, so far as the matter of the 
conference itself was concerned; and it was 
made interesting only because of Germany’s 
determination to be duly considered, at times 
apparently at all hazards. Once in a while 
‘‘the peace of Europe was threatened ”’—with- 
out being at all in danger, as the event proved. 
The policing of Morocco was the main 
matter under discussion. Germany objected 
to French control or supremacy in this task, 
without consulting Germany. The _ con- 
ference gave the mutton to France—for 
France gets substantially all that she con- 
tended for—but the German contention 
was granted; viz, that Germany shall be 
consulted; and the Kaiser ‘‘saved his face.” 
This result was brought about to a degree by 
the skilful help of Mr. Henry White, our 
Ambassador to Italy, who knows diplomatic 
manners and had the advantage of making 
suggestions in the name of a government 
that is friendly to all the governments that 
were represented and had no interest in the 
controversy but the interests of peace. The 
conference emphasized the isolation of Ger- 
many among the Great Powers of Europe. 


WHICH IS CONSERVATIVE, PRAIRIE OR SLUM? 


ENATOR McCumber, of North Dakcta, 
set much comment going when he pre- 
dicted in his speech on the Statehood bill 
that the Eastern states would soon become 
the home of socialism and all manner of 
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radicalism, and would have to look to the 
conservative West to save them from them- 
selves. 

True, perhaps. At any rate it was a neat 
rebuke to a certain condescension in the 
Eastern states toward the Western, which 
untravelled New Englanders and New Yorkers 
sometimes provokingly display. But our 
recent history hardly warrants any part of 
the country in assuming that it has a mo- 
nopoly of conservatism. 

For instance, the South is conservative, 
Heaven knows; and yet the free-silver craze 
swept it as a hurricane. The Eastern sea- 
board states of the North deserve credit for 
saving us against that error of the West and 
South. Yet New York City came near to 
electing a very Western man with very radical 
ideas as its mayor last year—perhaps did 
elect him. And the recent sins of high finan- 
cial life in New York have been the least con- 
servative events that have occurred in our 
history since the Civil War. A debate on this 
subject, therefore, between the several great 
sections of the country would not be conclu- 
sive. All have at times served the whole 
country good turns and all have at other 
times gone more or less wild. 

Senator McCumber expressed a fear lest 
the foreign-born in our great cities should 
make socialism a practical danger. A very 
large part of the Socialist party is made up 
of the foreign-born, but its leadership seems 
to be distinctly native. The men who lecture 
to our women’s clubs and pose as prophets of 
a new era—are they not native writers of 
popular romances? The young men who 
gather in conferences to right the wrongs of 
the world—Americans of many generations, 
most of them, educated in our colleges and as 
truly a part of us as the most stolid conserva- 
tives of Puritan or Virginian stock. $0, too, 
our anarchial financiers—they are American- 
born, almost every one of them. Nor are the 
cities less conservative than the country. 
The agricultural population of the West and 
of the South have, on occasion, swung as far 
toward anarchy as Chicago ever did. 

Neither section nor town nor country nor 
nationality, therefore, holds a monopoly of 
conservatism or of radicalism. Weseem tobe 
reasonably homogeneous alike in our virtues 
and in our sins—in our steadiness and in our 
looseness of thought. 

These are trite facts that should teach us 
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mudesty Whether we dwell on the conserva- 
tive prairie of North Dakota or in the radical 
palaces of New York. And (since Senator 
McCumber and the rest of us are bandying 
trite facts and fallacies) one trite truth more: 
If those ot us who live in North Dakota or in 
South Carolina or in Massachusetts or in 
Oklahoma or even in New York were to go 
about more frequently and leisurely among 
our neighbors of other great sections of the 
country—not in parlor cars and hotels only— 
and were to become better acquainted with 
the problems and provocations of prairie, of 
palace, and of slum, we should discover that 
good ideas grow in bad soils and bad ideas 
in good soils according to the culture that 
they receive. 
A CREED FOR THE TIMES 
WISH my business to be as clean as my 
home. I would do nothing, and I 
would not have any agent or any employee of 
mine do anything, that I should dislike my 
wife or my son or my daughter to know at 
any time, without explanation. 

I wish every corporation for which I am 
even to the very least degree responsible, to 
have its business as clean as my home. I 
would have no officer or director or agent or 
employee of it do anything that I should dis- 
like my wife, my son, or my daughter to know 
at any time without explanation, as if it were 
my personal business. 

My business is my own to manage as I will; 
but it is also a part of the community’s work 
and it affects others. I will, therefore, 
conduct it so as to do no one an unfair turn. 

I will not have a house of luxury, for the 
children of luxury are likely to be soft. Nor 
will I live beyond my means in order to 
imitate my neighbor’s way of living; for to 
live beyond my means is a lie and destroys 
character: and everything that I buy for my 
own use or the use of my family must con- 
tribute to character as well as to comfort 
or convenience. 

I will do the square thing as I go along, so 
that when I grow old I may not be tempted 
to use any cant about “philanthropy.” 


TWO MEN OF THE MONTH 


WO men who attracted much attention 
during the past month are Mr. Hadley, 

the Attorney-General of Missouri, and Senator 
Tillman, of South Carolina. Mr. Hadley, 
fortified by the courts, a second time sought 


OF EVENTS 


testimony in New York from officers of the 
Standard Oil Company concerning its owner- 
ship of alleged rival companies in Missouri, 
which is contrary to the law of that state; 
and he secured evidence of such ownership 
from Mr. Archbold, the active head of the 
Standard Oil Company. The result must be 
at least a change of method by that company 
in Missouri. These proceedings mean a 
triumph for the state anti-trust law. 

Senator Tillman has never lacked means 
of achieving notoriety. But his newest 
claim to universal attention was thrust on 
him—his management of the railroad rate- 
regulation billin the Senate. It is as striking 
a case of the strange bedfellows that politics 
make as was ever seen—the President and 
Senator Tillman under the same coverlet. 
But both have maintained their seriousness; 
and the earnest course of Senator Tillman 
has won for the bill a kind of consideration 
in the Senate that it would hardly have had 
if the party routine had been followed. 


A NEW ERA OF RAILROAD BUILDING 


R. E. H. HARRIMAN declared some 
time ago that the United States is 
entering upon a period of competitive rail- 
road building, just as it has passed through 
an era of competitive railroad buying. Mr. 
J. J- Hill, on the contrary, saw nothing to 
justify such a belief. 

These gentlemen have raised a great ques- 
tion. The West is crying for more railways. 
Mr. Harriman believes that it will get them. 
Nearly if not quite 2,500 miles of new road 
in the West will be under way this spring. 
It is, therefore, little wonder that it should 
be Mr. Harriman who first sees and com- 
ments upon the threat of competitive railway 
building; for nearly all of it west of the Mis- 
sissippi will be aimed directly at the Harriman 
lines. And there will be reprisals. Out of 
this conflict will come a new era in building, 
and the West will get the roads that it wants. 


THE CHICAGO MUNICIPAL-OWNERSHIP 
MOVEMENT 

HE voters of Chicago, in a_ special 
election in:April, voted for the mu- 
nicipal ownership of the street railroads but 
against the municipal operation of them. 
The vote was a good deal smaller than the 
vote whereby Mayor Dunne was elected 
on a general, and somewhat vociferous, plat- 
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THE HOSTILITY OF CHINA 


form of municipal ownership; but a smaller 
vote was, of course, to be expected in 
an “off” election, especially at an election 
when no candidates were voted for, but only 
propositions. 

Whether the proposed method of secur- 
ing municipal ownership, by the issue of 
$75,000,000 of special certificates, will be 
pronounced practicable by the courts remains 
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to be seen. But a fair interpretation of 
this vote is that it shows a continued earnest- 
ness for municipal ownership. One electicn— 
an election of a mayor, after an exciting 
campaign—might register only a passing 
mood. But a deliberate vote on a mere 
proposition after a year of discouraging 
discussion and criticism is more likely to 
show a permanent state of mind. 


THE HOSTILITY OF CHINA 


THE CAUSES OF 
THE CLOSING OF 


THE 
THE 


BOYCOTT OF AMERICAN GOODS—ANGER AT 
PHILIPPINES TO THE CHINESE— THE 


NEW 


CHINA WILLING TO IMITATE AMERICAN WAYS EXCEPT IN FAMILY LIFE 
BY 


KANG YU WEI 


The leader of the Reform Association, who escaped from China in 1808, when, upon the order cf the 
Empress Dowager, his associates were beheaded, Since then, he has been making a study cf conditions in 
various countries, and ts now in Mexico writing his observations for circulation in China through the 

reform press 


HE government of China is not to 
blame for the existing boycott of 
American goods in China, and is not 

even connected with it. I believe I may be 
recognized as a Chinese who certainly could 
not be accused of representing pro-govern- 
ment or official views when I say this. The 
boycott is a popular movement. There is 
in it something of the general anti-foreign 
feeling that exists in China. China is more 
stirred up socially now than ever before, and 
it is only natural that the boycott should be 
given additional force by the existing anti- 
foreign feeling. But it is not properly an 
anti-foreign movement pure and simple. 
Primarily it has been inspired against Amer- 
ica by the treatment of the Chinese there. 

It is generally recognized by Chinese that 
the United States is, and has been, our friend 
in the Orient, but year by year Chinese at 
home have been learning of the bad treat- 
ment of their fellow-countrymen, often their 
relatives, in the United States, or of their 
exclusion. Chinese who have been refused 
entrance, or who have had to go through 
elaborate and expensive formule to be ad- 
mitted, even as returning Chinese with 
certificates of residence, have been heard 


more and more in China, especially in Canton, 
my own native province. 

Lately, too, we found that, as soon as 
American sovereignty was established in 
Hawaii and the Philippines, it brought 
with it strict exclusion. In the Hawaiian 
Islands many Chinese have built up large 
business interests, and the great develop- 
ment of the wonderful sugar industry has 
been due in large part to Chinese labor. 
The Philippines are just across the Chinese 
Sea from such ports as Amoy, Macao and 
Canton, as well as Hongkong, which have 
had close business relations with them for 
years. Excluding the Chinese from these pos- 
sessions has been a great source of irritation. 

It has been called to my attention by an 
American that the United States is executing 
the wish of the Filipino people in applying 
the law. He argued to me that the United 
States is acting as a trustee for the Filipinos; 
that the Filipinos are practically unanimous 
in their opposition to the entry of more 
Chinese, since the Chinese would underbid 
them as laborers, and were too clever for 
them as traders; and that the United States 
had respected this feeling. I recognize that 
there is much force in this argument. This 
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same American pointed out to me also that 
this is only the logical first step toward the 
ultimate recognition of the right of the Filipino 
people to manage their own affairs, that the 
United States is steering a course entirely 
consistent with its long and honorable record 
as the nation of the Occident which has been 
most friendly to Oriental sovereignty and the 
nationality of Oriental peoples. This view 
was novel to me, and I find it has much force. 

But our laboring classes and our merchants 
naturally see only the fact that their entry 
into these islands is barred and their trade 
hampered. They ascribe the exclusion to 
hostility toward the Chinese on the part of 
Americans—to contempt, too, and _ they 
resent that contempt. And even our men 
who follow foreign politics have supposed 
that the power of your labor organizations 
had something to do with it. 

It has been recognized by the American 
government and people that there have been 
many abuses committed in American ports 
against Chinese who have had a right to 
enter, not only under the treaty, but also 
even under the strictest clauses of your laws 
and regulations, which have gone beyond 
any treaty stipulation. These abuses we 
may expect will be remedied by the new 
regulations. 

Will these provisions end the boycott? 
Or, is the boycott a demand that Chinese 
laborers shall be admitted? Perhaps one at 
such a distance ought not to undertake to 
say just what would or would not end it, 
but it is highly important to both countries 
that it should be stopped. 

No more absolute line of class discrimina- 
tion can be drawn among Chinese than 
among other peoples. An American may be 
a laborer to-day and a merchant to-morrow; 
so may a Chinese, and cases of that kind 
occur every day, wherever our people are, 
at home or abroad. A Chinese may come to 
the United States to labor, and may acquire 
capital to set himself up as a merchant; or, 
a Chinese student in the United States may 
wish to help himself along by laboring, as 
so many of your own college students do, 
and as the Japanese are doing almost invari- 
ably on your Pacific coast. Shall we say 
that these men must either become laborers 
and stay so, or that the merchant and the 
student must not help themselves to a start 
in their career by daily labor? 


The feeling on your Pacific coast, among 
some of the people at least, is unreasonable. 
Chinese are not always cheap laborers. They 
very soon demand and get the best price 
for labor that is to be had in any country 
into which they go freely, just as soon 
as thev have learned the conditions or are 
free from contracts. In Mexico, for instance, 
the Chinese obtain considerably higher wages 
than the Mexicans. They settle down, too, 
and commonly cut off their queues, which 
are retained in China, not as a matter of 
religion, but only by long-established cus- 
tom, respected by the Chinese in the United 
States who intend to return home. One 
great reason why the Chinese in the United 
States send their money back to China, a 
thing about which your anti-Chinese agita- 
tors complain, is that they cannot bring their 
families over. This is also a cause of im- 
morality. Many of your good people have 
an honest idea that the Chinese are most im- 
moral, an unjust and incorrect idea, as those 
who know our people at home will admit. 
The Chinese are the most home-loving people 
on earth, the most devoted to family life. 
Here in Mexico the Chinese can and do 
marry, and establish their families. It has 
been proposed, in Oregon, I think, that a 
limited number of Chinese immigrants should 
be permitted to enter every year. That 
might be a very good solution of the problem. 

I do not think that the boycott is going 
to bring on fighting. Yet little events which 
are always liable to happen in China may, 
of course, at any time lead on to other events, 
and little by little to worse things. The 
Chinese are waking up, and, in the clash of 
conservatism with new ideas, violence may 
incidentally result, though I do not believe 
it will occur in any general way. 

We Chinese are often amused by some of 
the stories concocted about the ‘Yellow 
Peril.” I believe in the arming of China, 
and I think that when they turn to it my 
countrymen can speedily do as well as Japan 
has done. But I do not conceive that China, 
if armed, would at once launch herself upon 
a career of conquest. There is a movement 
all over China toward putting the country 
more nearly upon a military basis, but we 
Chinese are a domestic, home-loving, trading 
and commercial people, and our character is 
not going to change, even if we do learn how 
to handle modern rifles. No part of the 
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world need fear a ‘‘Yellow Peril,’ if it is 
willing to deal fairly with the yellow man. 

Our reform association has 70,000 members 
simply among the Chinese who are living 
in foreign countries—among these four-fifths 
of the Chinese living in the United States. 
We keep up an active propaganda, through 
our newspapers in China and abroad and 
through books and pamphlets designed to 
carry modern ideas into China. My own 
reason for spending some months in Mexico 
is to finish some books on which I have been 
at work, telling of my travels and my ob- 
servations on political and industrial methods, 
machinery, and ideas, which we ought to 
introduce into our own country. These pub- 
lications of ours have an enormous circula- 
tion in China. The Chinese newspapers 
are the strongest agents of progress in China. 

The execution of reformers in 1898, from 
which I was so lucky as to escape, was directly 
due to the influences which then acted 
through the Dowager Empress and her power. 
To her, and to the influences over her, were 
due the ‘‘Boxer trouble.”” The play of parties 
and of intrigue behind the throne is most 
complex, and is hard for any outsider to 
follow or understand. Russia was working 
to secure benefits, and the Empress was 
willing to acquiesce in some of Russia’s 
designs in order to secure a safeguard for 
herself in carrying out plans at home. Since 
the culmination of the trouble in 1900 and 
the events which followed foreign inter- 
vention, the Empress Dowager has some- 
times seemed to be with the reform move- 
ment. But no thorough reform is possible 
under the present conditions surrounding 
the throne. There may be reform measures 
now and then, as there have been since 1900, 
but there can be no consistent programme of 
reform, nor any hope of such a programme 
being carried out, while the immorality 
now prevailing at the court shall last. We 
must have better advisers permanently in 
control. The personal and private im- 
morality one cares only to hint at. Polit- 
ically, the evil is that the Empress Dowager 
is still the dominant personality, and is 
swayed hither and thither, according to the 
set of advisers in the ascendency at the 
moment. There is, however, a growth of 
a real national feeling in China, and old 
conditions are rapidly changing. Our people 
are rapidly growing away from their old 
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provincialism, and are gaining broader views 
along with the improvement in methods of 
communication. 

Now our greatest néeds are of material im- 
provements. We need railroads, machinery, 
and the many appliances of your Western 
material ‘‘civilization.’”’ We need, too, gov- 
ernmental and political reforms and a 
reorganization of our political machinery. 
In social matters, there can never be so 
great a change as is sure to come in our in- 
dustrial and our political organization. Each 
people must follow its own social bent. 
Within the intimacies of the family circle, 
you reach things which must be left largely 
to taste and custom. Since I left China, I 
have been in several Oriental countries, in 
nearly all of the countries of Europe, and in 
North and South America. I am a frank 
admirer of America and things American 
and I am a believer in introducing among 
my own people the material comforts, which 
you have in the United States in greater 
abundance than elsewhere in the world, and 
generally developed toa higher degree. [like 
many things about your American houses, for 
instance, and believe that we should imitate 
them, and that we shall in time adopt many 
features of them, for comfurt and sanitation. 
We especially need better sanitary knowledge 
and methods and appliances. But I would 
not recommend my countrymen to adopt, 
and they would not adopt if I did, many 
of the features of your family life, nor your 
clothing. I believe we have much the better 
of you in the matter of clothing. In your 
family life, there are many admirable things 
no doubt, about your freedom for women. 
But this matter touches social customs and 
prejudices in their most intimate particular; 
and it would be impossible to conceive to-day 
of woman ever coming to occupy in China 
a similar position to that she occupies in the 
United States. We, of course, look upon 
the birth of children as the important func- 
tion to be served by the family. This view 
can hardly be changed, no matter what 
material comforts and improvements and 
political methods we may adopt from the 
Occident. Your women seem to be—how 
shall I express it delicately?—‘‘on top” 
shall we say? Why is it, for example, in 
clothes, that in the United States your women 
only have the silks, and your men seem to 
have only the stiffer, harsher materials? 








SELLING DISEASED MEAT 


UNHEALTHFUL PRODUCTS OF CHICAGO PACKING 
HOUSES—THE INEFFICIENCY AND THE CONSEQUENT 
CORRUPTION OF THE INSPECTION—THE USE 
MADE OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT IN 
ADVERTISING BAD PRODUCTS—THE CONDITION 
OF LIFE AMONG. THE PEOPLE OF PACKINGTOWN. 


HE following articles are not “literature of exposure” or 

of personal scandal. They describe a wretched system of 
which the whole public is a victim—a system of inadequate 
inspection of meat for which the general government and the 
local government as well as packers are to blame. ‘The great 
packing houses have grown up under this system, accumulating 
the results of ignorance, of human weakness and of govern- 
mental inefficiency, which’ is dangerous to the health of the 
people. These articles are written by writers whose characters, 
experiences, and relations to different phases of the subject 
give them the right to speak. They are published because 
the danger to the health of the people demands that a 
strong authority—the federal authority—shall work a radical 
reform in the conduct of the whole industry. Whether our 
meat be good now depends on the officers of the city of 
Chicago: itis too great aresponsibility for any city government 


to bear alone. The whole system must be radically changed. 
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CATTLE AWAITING INSPECTION 


IN THE CHICAGO YARDS 


Sometimes as many as 40,000 are received in a day 
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THE AUTHORITY OF THE UNITED STATES INSPECTORS DOES NOT EXTEND 


AND CONSE- 
DANGER 


INEFFICIENCY 
NATIONAL 
REMEDY 


W. K. JAQUES, M. D. 
Formerly Director of the Chicago Municipal Laboratory, City Bacteriologist, and head of the meat inspection 
at the Chicago stock-yards, and now a practising physician in Chicago 


HE packing houses are the kitchens of 
the nation, and they ought to be 
clean. They are very far from it. 

Chicago is the mother of the packing in- 
dustry, and it is probable that the condi- 
tions existing in some Chicago packing houses 
are duplicated in other states. It is necessary 
to acquaint the public with some of the men- 
acing evils to the health of the whole nation 
now prevailing in Chicago before the much- 
needed remedy can be found and applied. 
For a far greater question faces the public 
than the taking of rebates or the raising of 
prices; namely, the cleanliness, palatability, 


and safety of meat products. The few cents 
whichillegal combination can place on a pound 
of meat is of small importance compared with 
the danger to the public if that meat is dis- 
eased or contains poisonous toxins. 

I am taking up this subject from the point 
of view of a private citizen and physician who 
consumes, with a million others, the products 
of the packing houses. What I write is 
based upon personal knowledge and ex- 
perience, part of which was gained while I 
was acting as Director of the Municipal Lab- 
oratory and City Bacteriologist of Chicago, a 
position to which I was certified by the Civil 
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Service Commission and which I held for 
fourteen months. 

Within a generation the work of slaughter- 
ing domestic animals and converting them 
into food products has been gathered into a 
few centres. By the aid of refrigeration, by 
improved methods, and by the utilization of 
by-products, a few men have been able to 
dominate the meat supply of the nation. It 
is no longer a matter of choice with consum- 
ers ; they must buy the products of the pack- 
ing houses of these men or go without. 

I regret the prominence necessarily given 
in a treatment of this subject to the Chicago 





A PICTURE OF MEAT INSPECTION 


fenders, but some will go to the very limit in 
obtaining emaciated and diseased materials 
to convert into food products for sale. The 
packer is the middleman who handles meat 
for profit. The search for possible disease 
in this meat is not his concern nor his duty. 
If the public have eaten diseased meat in the 
past, are eating it now, or continue to eat it 
in the future, it will be because they do not 
take adequate means to keep it out of the 
food supply. 


INSPECTORS WHO DO NOT INSPECT 
My interest in contagious diseases, with 


A GENERAL VIEW OF PACKINGTOWN SHOWING THE UNION STOCK 
The area of the yards is 500 acres, 


packer, who is but one of a large class hand- 
ling meat on its way to the consumer. If he 
sells diseased meat, he only passes on what 
the farmer and stock-raiser sell to him: He 
follows the commercial law of buying at the 
cheapest and selling at the highest price. 
The methods which he has instituted are far 
better than those that previously existed, 
and which still exist outside of the packing 
house. He produces the finest meat in the 
world, as well as other things. It may be, 
and probably is, true, that not all packers, 
Sausage makers, and animal owners are of- 


special regard to their restriction and pre- 
vention, including the subject of general san- 
itation, led to my appointment as Director 
of the Municipal Laboratory of Chicago. 
When I began to work for the city, I found the 
meat inspectors largely following their own 
sweet wills. I was their official head, also 
Director of the Laboratory, City Bacteriolo- 
gist, and Chief of the Chemical Laboratory, 
of milk inspection, and of medical diagnosis. 
When appointed, I was informed by the 
Commissioner of Health that I need not give 
up my private practice of medicine. Al- 
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though four men could not do well what work 
there was to be done, yet I was free to prac- 
tise my profession. 

During the first month in which I was City 
Director, one meat inspector made only 
one condemnation for that month, and that 
of an immature calf. Another inspector 
made no report to me of any work done 
during my entire term of office, and I was 
powerless to compel him to do so because 
of his political backing. It is needless to say 
that he drew his salary regularly. 

Still another meat inspector was engaged 
in a profitable side line of buying quarantined 


a 





capacity, could ride through the stock-yards, 
pick out the finest beef, order it quarantined, 
and have it killed, bidding it in for about 
half price, of course, his services were val- 
uable to the firm employing him. 

This system of securing bids in writing, 
opened only by the ‘‘ ring”’ is still in existence. 
The unfortunate owners of these quarantined 
animals, which might be as fine beef as ever 
came into the yards, are usually located in 
some distant state, where they are utterly 
helpless to learn the truth of the situation. 

Two of the four meat inspectors -vere en- 
gaged in the practice of veterinary*medicine. 
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YARDS AND THE BIG PACKING HOUSES IN THE REAR 


and they contain 300 miles of railroad track 


beef for packers. When an animal was 
suspected of being diseased, it was quaran- 
tined by the state inspector. If it was found 
not to be diseased it was passed, sold at 
auction, and the money given to the owner. 
This was the story’for the public and seemed 
satisfactory until I found that the bids were 
not open but made in writing—and favored 
bidders usually got the meat. The fact that 
meat had been suspected and quarantined 
was sufficient excuse for the low price at 
which it was bid off. 

Since a meat inspector, in his official 


The third attended a medical college, and 
graduated while acting as meat inspector. 
This comprised the mighty bulwark which 
was legally empowered to stand between the 
public and diseased meat. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR INSPECTION 


When I was informed that I was the re- 
sponsible head of meat inspection at the stock- 
yards I was astonished, having supposed the 
United States inspectors were supreme in the 
disposal of deseased meat. [ took measures 
at once to find out the extent of my respon- 
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. CONDEMNED. 


S/ . $200 PENALTY FOR REMOVING THIS TAG, 
By order of CHARLES J. WHALEN, M. D. 


Commissioner of Health. 











The tag put on diseased meat by the city inspectors—as easily 


removed as attached 
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sibility and was given substantially this 
opinion by the city law department: that 
the destruction of diseased meat is a state 
function, but that this power was given to 
the City of Chicago in its charter. 

The paragraph in the city ordinance gover- 
ning the condemnation of diseased meat reads 
as follows : 


‘* All meat condemned in the city by govern- 
ment or state meat inspectors shall be destroyed 
under the supervision, and subject to the directions, 
of the city meat inspectors, and the city meat in- 
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spectors, or any one of them, are hereby empowered 
to seize, condemn, and destroy any tainted or un- 
wholesome meat found in the city, and the city 
meat inspectors, or any one of them, are hereby 
empowered to enter any building, structure, or 
premises in the city to inspect and examine any 
meat contained therein.”’ 


THE FARCE OF GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


I found that the federal inspectors were con- 
demning considerable meat and sending it to 
the rendering tanks, and when I confronted 


SBew.s 
By courtesy of the American Institute of Social Service 
IN NEW ZEALAND 
With plenty of light and air 


them with my intepretation of the law, they 
admitted that they could not legally send 
the meat to the tanks, but that it was done 
under the threat, that, if it were not permit- 
ted, government inspection would be with- 
drawn from the objecting packers. 

The federal inspectors could inspect and 
pass meat for export, but instructions given 
them by the federal laws distinctly state 
that all condemned meat must be quaran- 
tined and set aside ‘‘ To be disposed of accord- 
ing to the laws and ordinances of the state and 
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municipality in which it is found.” There- 
fore the only legal] power to destroy meat, was, 
and is, in the hands of the city meat inspec- 
tors. Their authority supersedes that of both 
government and state inspectors. 
Government inspection is only at the 
packer’s request. State inspection is clearly 
illegal in Chicago; for the power of condem- 
nation and destruction was given to Chicago 


in its charter, and the state legislature 
cannot delegate this function to a live- 
stock commission. But the state legisla- 


ture has been only too glad to assist the 
packer by creating a live-stock commis- 





The government stamp that is no guarantee— 
and easily imitated 
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sion. This seizes suspected and diseased 
animals, quarantines and slaughters them, 
and gives the packer the opportunity of buy- 
ing the meat (diseased and wholesome) with 
the stamp of the inspector on it, at half 
price. 

Packingtown proper covers an area of 
about a mile square. Within these limits 
are the large packing houses, and around the 
district, but not in it, are many smaller 


OF THE STANDARD SLAUGHTERING 


Photu by the Geo. R Lawrence Co, 
COMPANY, CHICAGO 
““The company which kills the diseased animals condemned by the city, government and state inspectors.’’—Dr. Jaques 


slaughter houses. (Government inspectors are 
employed in all the packing houses that 
export beef, and usually there is but one in- 
spector on duty at the killing beds of each 
packing house. The accuracy and thorough- 
ness of the work of these inspectors can be 
judged when it is estimated that from 1,600 
to 2,200 cattle are often killed under the eye 
of a single inspector in a day of from eight to 
ten hours. Walking back and forth through 
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the killing beds, the inspector can give only 
the briefest glance at the animals that are 
being converted into food. In this glance he 
is supposed to detect evidences of disease 
which pathologists may require hours to find. 

The government employs about  one- 
hundred and seventy people. Of these about 
fifty are skilled animal pathologists, capable 
of inspecting meats. There have been re- 
ceived at the stock-yards in a single day one 
hundred and fifty thousand animals. The 
slaughter of fifty thousand is not an unusual 
day’s work. And yet the packers and govern- 
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city inspectors are expected to be present at 
the destruction of all diseased meat found 
by the government inspectors, and should 
also look over all meat passed by them. 

I took pains to ascertain if the government 
inspection were sufficient to guard the public. 
To this end I made frequent and unannounced 
visits to the yards. On one occasion I was 
there at four o’clock in the morning and 
visited the Standard Slaughtering Company, 
the company which kills the diseased animals 
condemned by the city government, and 
state inspectors. I saw a load of meat just 
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A SLOW GERMAN METHOD OF KILLING BEEF 
Yet the slaughter house is clean and light 


ment inspectors say that “‘every animal is 
government inspected.”’ 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH KEROSENE 


The supervision of the slaughtering at all 
the smaller packing houses within the city 
limits of a hundred and ninety-six square 
miles falls to the city inspector. The possi- 
bility of six men’s properly inspecting the 
enormous quantity of slaughtering over such 
an areais absurd. Twenty-five could hardly 
cope with the situation under a vigorous and 
conscientious head. In addition to this, the 


leaving the place, but was not near enough to 
identify it. When I entered the house, there 
was no one in sight; nor could I find any one 
for fifteen minutes. Then I found the watch- 
man, who could not give me any information 
about anything. Hanging in the room in 
full sight, unguarded, and open to the public, 
were two sides of beef having on them the 
slashes of the state inspector and the govern- 
ment tag of condemnation. But the meat 
was not under lock and seal as required by 
government regulations, nor was there any 
one to prevent its being carried off. 
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CATTLE ON THEIR WAY TO THE PENS 


I reported this matter to the commissioner 
of health who received the report without 
comment. Realizing the tremendous _re- 
sponsibility involved, outside of the demands 
of the laboratory, I asked the commissioner 
to relieve me from meat inspection. He re- 
fused with the remark that ““Someone had to 
stand for it.”’ I informed him that if I 
‘stood for it’? I should see that no more 
diseased meat left the presence of my in- 
spectors in a condition which would admit of 
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its being palmed off on the public for ‘food. 
After a conference with the meat inspectors, 
I issued an order that every anima] condemned 
by them should either be placed in the tank 
for fertilizer, or sprinkled with kerosene. 
This was most unpleasant for the interests 
affected. They raised every possible ob- 
jection to the method, claiming that it tainted 
all other meat. My opinion was then, and 
it has not heen changed, that the use of a low 
grade of kerosene is the most effectual 
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methcd of condemnation that can be de- 
vised. The meat treated with kerosene 
cannot ke used for food, nor can the fat be 
converted into butterine, oleomargarine, and 
similar products. 

I sent one of my inspectors to a slaughter 
house with orders to kerosene all meat he 
found unfit for use. He returned in a sta‘e 
of great indignation and excitement, saying 
that the men fought hard and long to keep 
him from using kerosene. 

“Why,” said he, “I drew out seven hogs 


DIRECT 


that were diseased with chclera, and went to 
get my kerosene can. When I returned, 
there were only two left. ‘Where are the 
other five’ ? I asked, and the man replied ‘Oh, 
they are in sausage by this time.’ ”’ 

The same inspector, who was a doughty 
little German, was graphically described by 
another who was sent to help him as being 
found “at one end of a hog, pulling with all his 
might toward his kerosene can, while at the 
other end was a little Jew, pulling just as hard 
toward the sausage room.”’ To the inspector 
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it was a matter of duty; to the Jew a question 
of money. 

One other incident would go to show that 
sausage advertised as ‘‘government inspec- 
ted” is a rather uncertain article. Im- 
mediately following the passing of the meat 
by the government inspector, the beef trim- 
mers cut off all unsightly portions, bruised or 
injured places, enlarged glands or abscesses. 
I asked the inspector what was done with 
these trimmings. ‘‘Sausage,”’ was his laconic 
reply. Can an inspector guarantee all the 
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FROM THE STOCK CAR TO THE PENS 


component parts of sausage when he ex- 
amines the finished product? 

It is only necessary to refer to the boast of 
the packer that “nothing is lost,’’ to imagine 
what the by-products of the packing industry 
may mean. What are called “trade secrets”’ 
means the selling of uneatable things under 
palatable names. 


THE RESULT OF STOPPING CITY INSPECTION 


My kerosene methods were effectual as 
long as they lasted, which was until my res- 
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ignation. Then the daily papers found 
something had been happening at the stock- 
vards. Reporters got the ear of the govern- 
ment inspectors, who assured them that all 
meat killed in the stock yards was “‘ govern- 
ment inspected.” 

It was than announced through the press 
that the work of the government inspectors 
was so good, that city inspection was not 
necessary. Consequently city inspection was 
withdrawn from that territory for nearly two 
years and the only power was removed that 
could legally destroy diseased meat in a terri- 
tory where millions of dollars’ worth of food 





“LUMPY JAWED ” 


CATTLE 


products are turned out to be sold to the pub- 
lic annually. 

A change of adminisiration resulted in the 
resumption of meat inspection August 7, 1905. 
With two regular, and some temporary, in- 
spectors in less than five months, more than 
$300,000 worth of diseased and rotten meat, 
much of which had already been passed by 
government inspectors, was destroyed, a 
striking contrast to the small amount of the 
vear before. This enormous amount was 
condemned in less than five months by a 
force of inspectors which could have seized 
but a fraction of what should have been taken. 
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For twenty-two months previous, this inspec- 
tion had been withdrawn; if it had been 
maintained during that time, more than a 
million and a quarter dollars’ worth of food 
might have been condemned, but was not, 
and must have gone somewhere. Where did 
it go if not to the public? 
NO DEFINITE STANDARD OF CONDEMNATION 
My experience revealed another difficulty, 
that of a standard for condemnation. Au- 
thorities differed on the subject. One de- 


clared that when any part of the animal 


was diseased, it should all go into the fer- 
tilizer tank. 


Another said that only the 
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WAITING TO BE KILLED 
diseased part need be cut away. Still an- 
other would pass all meat if well cooked. 


The present health commissioner is having 
the same difficulty. His recent decision is 
that if the disease is localized, only the dis- 
eased part need be cut away. I will venture 
the assertion that, though the commissioner 
of health will allow the flesh from an animal 
that has localized lumpy-jaw to pass into the 
public food supply, he would not permit his 
family to eat an ounce of it if he knew it. 
The men who kill and handle this meat will 
not eat it. 

I will also venture the assertion, that, if 
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ASHLAND AVENUE AT PACKINGTOWN 
An unbroken row of forty-five saloons in two blocks 


the finest restaurant in America should pub- 
lish on its bill of fare, that its choice roast 
beef was cut from an animal which had a 
small localized tubercular area, no physician 
would dine there, or permit his patients to do 
so. Yet if this issue were brought to court, 
probably a hundred physicians would be 
willing to testify that such meat, if well 
cooked, would be harmless. The trouble is 
that more beef is served rare than well done. 
If all meats are well cooked, it would lessen 
the danger from disease, especially from 
trichinea-infested pork. 


De Paasche 





It is also well-known to bacterioloyists 
that the tubercular germ is one of the mcst 
resistant things in nature. Its hard, horny 
body resists extremes in temperature. The 
rules of the government require that lard 
rendered from tubercular hogs shall be boiled 
for four hours at a temperature of 220 de- 
grees. Can it be possible, then, that roast 
beef and two-inch steaks from tubercular 
cattle are safe food in a rare state? 


NO BARS AGAINST LUMPY-JAW 


During my experience I found there was a 


weg . 
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A GROUP OF PACKINGTOWN CHILDREN 


Exposed to an unhealthful environment 
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large number of animals coming into the 
stock-yards with actinomycosis, a disease 
known as lumpy-jaw. The bacteria of this 
disease find the caries of the teeth a suitable 
place to invade the tissues and cause a lump 
to form on the jaw. It is mildly contagious 
both to man and to animals. The charac- 
teristic lump makes the disease easily recog- 
nizable. The farmer and the commission 
man both know when an animal has this 
disease, and yet lumpy-jaw cattle are sent to 
the stock-yards for sale. 

Formerly the packers bought all the cattle 
sent in, but the loss from diseased animals 
proved too large. To eliminate this loss, the 
state legislature was requested to create the 
Live Stock Commission. This commission 
is empowered to quarantine cattle suspected 
of disease, and have them killed. If they 
are not diseased, or if the inspectors pass 
them, the meat is auctioned off and the owner 
gets what it brings. 

This seems fair, but when the price at 
which the meat is sold is less than half 
what it should be, or less after it is killed 
and dressed than it is on the hoof, then 
something is wrong. Investigation reveals 
that the bids are not open, but sealed—and 
favored bidders get most of the meat. The 
inspection of this meat is very lax, though 
it passes federal, state, and city inspectors. 
The rules of all these permit the passing of 
this meat if the disease is not far advanced, 
or if it is encysted, that is, enclosed in a mem- 
branous sac. Cutting off the head of a dis- 
eased beef removes evidence of the disease to 
the non-expert. 

Then, as now, the Standard Slaughtering 
House kills this meat as well as other, not 
diseased, and in the cooling rooms, the identity 
may be lost. Here any hotel or restaurant man- 
ager can secure as fine-looking beef as ever 
went on a table at a price that will insure 
him a fine profit. This lumpy-jaw meat is 
sold in the market in competition with the 
best beef, and I am certainly within the fact 
when I say that every decent packer would 
be pleased to have all lumpy-jaw animals 
killed and converted into fertilizer before 
they leave the farm. 

Here let me emphasize this fact: that 
there is but one time in the preparation of 
meat when effective and adequate inspection 
can take place, and that 1s at the time of kill- 
ing, when the animal is opened and all organs 
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are intact. Certain glands and portions of 
the viscera are most important in the evi- 
dence of disease. Unless time is taken to 
search for this evidence, a stroke of the knife 
separates it from the animal, and the disease 
can then only be traced by tedious methods. 

When one considers the enormous amount 
of butchering done in the country and in 
other places by ignorant men, the value of 
the government stamp on beef is appreciated. 
But the value of that stamp must depend 
altogether on the thoroughness of the inspec- 
tor’s work and the genuineness of the stamp. 


A WOMAN OF PACKINGTOWN 
Coming home from the dump 


“U.S. Inspection,...Number.. .’’ stamped 
directly on the meat, or on cheese-cloth pasted 
on the meat, shows the approval of the federal 
inspector. A similar rubber stamp costs 
about twenty-five cents. The ease with 
which it can be duplicated, and the difficulty 
after a stamp is on of proving who put it 
there, makes the stamp of doubtful value. 
The condemnation tag, about the size of an 
express tag, is fastened to the meat by a 
wire, as easily pulled out as it is pushed in. 
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Though government inspection was at 
first intended only for export meat, a 
suspicion rife in the minds of the American 
public caused them to ask for meat that had 
been inspected by the government. Now 
the best markets demand meat that has 
passed federal inspection, and the packer 





It is impossible to say under present con- 
ditions how much diseased meat passes 
through packing houses. There is but one 
way in which anything like an accurate esti- 
mate could be made, and that is to have each 
animal, as it is killed, pass into the hands of a 
competent expert with good light and every 
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A STREET IN PACKINGTOWN 


The homes of the people who prepare our food 


sells it at the increased price which the stamp 
permits. The ease with which the consumer 
can be made to assist the packer in raising 
the price of beef and other meat is amazing, 
I am informed that the federal payroll at 
the stock-yards amounts to over eighteen 
thousand dollars a month. 


facility to make a complete examination. 
What is of the greatest importance is that 
the expert should be inspired with a desire to 
recognize disease when he finds it. If all 
animals to be converted into food passed 
such an examination, and records were kept 
of the findings, it would then be possible to 
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know what proportion of them are diseased. 
At present only such as are intended for 
export are required to pass such an examina- 
tion. Foreign governments have obliged us 
to require a rigid examination of all meats 
exported. 

It can be seen by these facts that the pres- 
ent system of meat inspection results in a 
grading according to the intelligence of the 
intended customer. The foreigner gets the 
very best, for he demands it and has experts 
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tant interest is that of the public, and every 
man, woman and child is vitally interested. 
The next interest is that of the owner of the 
inspected meat, whose position must be 
judged by the commercial law of buying and 
selling. For example, he buys ten steers for 
one thousand dollars, and sends them to the 
killing room for export. Two are con- 
demned for tuberculosis, and sent to the 
rendering tanks. Two hundred dollars loss 
is the result of not examining the steers and 





CAREY’S DUMP 


Contiguous to the packing houses and a resort of Packingtown children 


The interstate trade 
gets the next grade. Beef trimmers remove 
every visible mark of disease and _ state 
laboratories have not the resources to ex- 
amine dressed meat. What is left goes into 
the Chicago market. Bad meat, like a bad 
character, quickly loses its identity in a 
great city. 

There are three interests present at every 
meat inspection: The first and most impor- 


to see that he gets it. 


sending them to a killing-room where no 
inspector is present. This is what the aver- 
age business man must do if he competes 
with others who do it. No source of profit 
can be neglected. The successful meat 
merchant selects for the heads of his depart- 
ments men who get results, and he pays 
them accordingly. The third interest, and 
not the least important when considered in 
the light of results, is that of the inspector, 
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who should be a model of honesty and un- 
yielding integrity. 

The federal inspector comes to his task at 
the request of the owner whose animals he is 
to inspect, and with whom he comes in daily 
contact. The packer is a good fellow; a 
bright, sharp, generous business man. He 
owns stock in the street railways, the banks, 
the newspapers, and other important corpora- 
tions. He may be a millionaire many times 
over. Around him, at his command are a 


thousand conditions which may influence the 
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of tubercular meat and authorities differing so 
widely regarding what is fit to eat, the 
inspector can justify himself for various stan- 
dards. So he is between two interests: on 
the one hand is the ever-present, dominating 
interest of the packer. To tank the man’s 
sides of beef is like burning his fifty-dollar 
bills. On the other hand is the absent public, 
fickle and ignorant. Is it strange that meat 
which the inspector would not eat himself 
goes to the public by the ton? 


Ineffectual inspection is the bane of 
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PACKING HOUSE WORKERS 


The line at atime station where pay envelopes are issued 


inspector. To say that he would not be 
influenced by these conditions is to say that 
he is not human. 

To make the action of the inspector more 
-uncertain, there is, as I have said, no well- 
defined standard of condemnation. While 
government instructions are clear and def- 
inite concerning export meat, the inspector 
is permitted to use his judgment about that 
intended for domestic use. A man’s judge- 
ment is the result of his education. With 
the government rules permitting the passing 


Chicago. And inspection is ineffectual be- 
cause it is hampered by graft. This does not 
refer to money only, but to favors of every 
kind. It means the turning of the back of 
the inspector. It means sending him where 
he will not inspect. It means ‘‘soft jobs” 
and political influence of every kind, vaca- 
tions, theatre passes, railroad transportation, 
and a thousand other influences to which 
human beings are susceptible. 

It is the graft of department heads that is 
hardest to reach. The man high up always 
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has many resources in time of trouble. The 
hands which reach out to him for graft must 
pull him out of the mire to save themselves, 
The terrible experience of the past few 
years have caused the busy Chicago citizen to 
dig the dust out of his eyes and put the respon- 
sibility for his afflictions in its proper place. 
The man who has the power to stay the fire 
ordinance must be responsible for the Iro- 
quois horror that results. It ought not 
ever to be possible that the quality of the 
nation’s meat should depend on the con- 
science of a Chicago politician. 


THE REMEDY 


The loss of the condemned meat is the 
vital point in this serious situation. It 
should be borne by those who are responsible 
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for the improvement of the whole live stock 
industry, and the consequent safety of the 
nation’s food. Physicians alone know the 
importance and value to the living of post- 
morten examinations, particularly in ob- 
scure diseases. Without such examinations, 
no line of action will be effectual in relieving 
the present situation. 

As meat forms a large percentage of the 
food of the nation, its control should be as 
broad in effect. If the government can reg- 
ulate the manufacture and sale of tobacco 
and liquors, it can regulate the meat 
that is sold. The necessary funds may be 
obtained by licensing slaughter houses in 
city, town, and country. No license should 
be issued until the killing place conforms in 
all respects to the specifications of the gov- 





BUBBLY CREEK 


The foul stream into which pours the sewer from the packing houses. 


for the disease or unfit condition, whether 
the stockman who raises his cattle in un- 
healthful surroundings, or the shipper who, by 
carelessness, causes cattle to arrive at destina- 
tion crippled or dead. Every animal found 
diseased should be traceable by tag, or 
marking, to its original surroundings. The 
money loss from diseased specimens should 
result in the improvement of the cattle sent 
to market. Disease in animals, even more 
than in the human family, is the result of 
living conditions which produce suscepti- 
bility to infections, particularly tuberculosis. 

To determine the extent and kind of dis- 
eases, there should be adequate inspection 
at the time of slaughter, with records of the 
findings, that this information may be used 


“It will bear up cats and chickens.” 


ernment. Without this universal regulation 
the prohibition of diseased meat in large 
packing houses will result simply in the 
butchering of such animals at home where 
there is no inspection. The Bureau of 
Animal Industry describes the country 
slaughter houses as filthy and disgusting in 
the extreme, and the remedy will fall far 
short of what is necessary if not applied to 
these as well as the large packing houses. 

After license, there should be open and 
adequate inspection with rigid standards for 
condemnation, and certain destruction of 
diseased meat. And the inspector, whether 
government, state, or city, must be free from 
political influences if he is to protect the 
health of the nation. 





DR. WILLIAM K. JAQUES 
FORMERLY CITY BACTERIOLOGIST OF CHICAGO, IN CHARGE OF MEAT INSPECTION, WHOSE EXPERIE 
GAVE HIM AN INTIMATE KNOWLEDGE OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM OF INSPECTION AND ITS DEFECT 
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THE. UNHEALTHFULNESS OF 
PACKINGTOWN 


FILTH IN WHICH THE STOCK-YARDS AND PACKING-HOUSE 


WORKERS LIVE, 


AND THE INSANITARY CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH OUR FOOD IS PREPARED 
BY 


CAROLINE HEDGER, M. D. 


Dr. Hedger is a physician who visits and practises among the people in Packingtown—the workers 
in the packing houses and their families. 


worked in a dispensary in Packing- 

town, the packing district of Chicago, 
once said to me, “Yes, ten men can make 
thousands live as the people do over there, 
and it makes no difference to them so long 
as the work is done.”” ‘‘Over there’’ meant 
three square miles south and west of the 
stock-yards, where 45,000 people live, a large 
percentage of whom work in the yards. In 
this community of unskilled workers, I, my- 
self, have lived and worked as a physician for 
three years. The products made here go to 
nearly every home in the country and on 
the wholesomeness of this food depends to 
some extent the health of all the people in 
the country. And on the health of the 
workers in the stock-yards and the packing 
houses, and on the healthfulness of their sur- 
roundings depend, to some extent, the whole- 
someness of the food. 


. WOMAN PHYSICIAN who had 


TUBERCULOSIS AMONG THE WORKERS 


No one yet knows how many cases of tuber- 
culosis there are among the workers in the 
yards, for, until now, no system of reporting 
cases of the plague has been used in Chicago. 
In 1902 the deaths in the Twenty-ninth Ward, 
which embraces this district, were 28 per 
10,000, which is 55 per cent. more than the 
average number per 10,000 for the whole city 
in the same year. One physician, who has 
worked here for years, says Packington has 
more tuberculosis than any other city in the 
country. The ward does not, however, show 
so high a death rate as other wards in Chicago. 
The rate is higher in wards that include the 
lodging-house, and the colored, population. 
But, as I write, I take from my desk the last 
thirty-three sheets giving the history of cases 


in my office on which I have been working, 
and I find that eleven of the cases are of 
tuberculosis. Conversation with the workers 
makes me believe that tuberculosis is an 
ever-present menace, and that it is ‘feared 
by them. 

It is not unusual for a new patient to come 
and say, ‘Doctor, do you think I have the 
‘con’?”’ Though this abbreviation indicates 
tremendous familiarity with the disease, it is 
by no means the kind of familiarity that 
breeds contempt. So great is the belief of 
these people in the fatal issue of tuberculosis 
that it is almost impossible to get many of the 
patients to make any systematic attempts 
at cure when they are told the nature of their 
trouble, even in early cases. 

When I first became interested in the prob- 
lem, I was influenced by reports of studies 
made in England, and was assured, in my own 
mind, that the root of the difficulty was in 
the houses—that a person dying in a house 
transmitted the disease, by infected dust, to 
subsequent tenants. I began a study to 
prove my assumption. This position, so far 
as I have gone, is untenable. I have been 
unable to find a single house in this neighbor- 
hood into which other causes of infection did 
not enter. And, though some of the causes 
are found in the houses, they are secondary, 
and not direct. 


THE HOMES OF THE WORKERS 


It is true that the houses in Packingtown 
are small and mean, that the land is low and 
often wet, that four families on the average 
live in each house, that there are four adults 
on the average to each bedroom, with some 
children thrown in for good measure. On 
the other hand, there are no solid blocks of 
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houses, and, though the average percentage 
of dark rooms in every apartment is large, 
because of the narrow passages between the 
houses, there is some circulation of air. 

The houses are badly over-crowded in many 
cases, but the average number of people per 
acre is extremely low. The highest number 
to any one acre is 113 persons, not one-quarter 
the number to the acre in portions of the 
lower East Side of New York. The houses 
are so close together, however, that in summer, 
with doors and windows open, and with a 
swarming population in each house, rest 
becomes a terrific problem. Flies buzz in 
the houses, fleas hop in the dirty yards, 
babies cry fretfully in the heat, dogs whine 
and bark, and the tenement is transformed 
into a sleep-destroying monster. 

The workers shut out of their houses much 
of the air that might save their lives, partly 
through ignorance, partly, in cold weather, to 
save fuel bills. Many of the people are com- 
pelled to keep boarders to help with the rent 
or the payments on the house, and this adds 
to the fearful overcrowding and discom- 
fort. 

Rent in this neighborhood is relatively high, 
and is rising, while the wages of the unskilled 
workers are not. One of the reasons why 
rent is raised is illustrated by the following 
incident taken from the report of Miss Mary 
McDowell, head resident of the university 
settlement in Packingtown: 


‘*A neighbor recently returned from the hospital, 
where she had been operated on for tubercular bone 
disease, was instructed to stay out in her yard in the 
sun to hasten her convalescence. She replied that 
she could not, as the outhouses smelled to an un- 
bearable extent. It was suggested that the sani- 
tary condition should be reported. Horror filled 
the faces of herself and her husband. If they com- 
plained, the landlord would make them move. 
The complaint went in from the settlement, and 
the sanitary inspector caused an immediate and 
thorough cleaning up, not only in that yard but in 
adjacent ones. 

“The mixture of joy and fear that was visible at 
the next visit was both funny and pathetic. They 
were no longer confined to their two dark rooms, but 
they hoped the landlord would never find out. 
There was also an element of satisfaction that there 
was someone to make the landlord heed when he 
would not hear them. When their rent is raised 


one dollar because of the improvements, there may 
be a revulsion of feeling. This has been done in 
several cases—for making a place just habitable the 
rent has been raised one dollar a month. Where 
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rents are already very high in relation to wage, this 
is, of course, a discourager of decency.’’ 


A small basement of four rooms on the 
ground, low and dark, rents for $8 a month 
to two families. Once I was called to one of 
these basements. The room was so dark that 
I could not see how many were in the room. 
I could not stand erect. The only light came 
from a small window under an outside stair- 
way. In this little patch of light, crouched 
on a wooden chair, was a little hump-backed 
lad. Tuberculosis had attacked his spine. 
His pallor and his position in the patch of 
light suggested a potato sprout in a cellar. 
Children in such surroundings have just about 
as much chance for life and stamina as the 
potato sprout. The boy died. A worker in 
the packing house said to me, “ We could get 
along if it were not for the rent, but that goes 
on whether we are sick or well, whether we 
get full or slack work.” 

Another phase of the housing problem is 
found in building and loan associations. 
Of one I have knowledge. It charges $12 
a month for a tiny cottage. This is supposed 
to cover a payment toward ownership of the 
cottage and the interest on the unpaid re- 
mainder of the total sum due. The house 
will ultimately belong to the people making 
the payments. Beside the interest, they pay 
city taxes, paving and sidewalk assessments, 
and water taxes. This particular family 
tries to keep up a small insurance on the 
father’s life, and fire insurance. With seven 
in the family, will you figure out how much is 
left for food when the man gets 25 cents an 
hour, and sometimes works only twenty-nine 
hours a week? The mother is sick and will 
stay so, for she cannot get sufficient proper 
food to get well. This family subsists largely 
on bread and coffee. What wonder that 
children under such circumstances are ane- 
mic? It would not be surprising if the father 
sought forgetfulness in drink, though the 
father of this family does not. 


THE DRINK AND FOOD OF THE WORKERS 


Every possible opportunity is given for the 
men of Packingtown to drink. Outside the 
stock-yards on Ashland Avenue are forty-five 
saloons in two blocks. Every one of them is 
a restaurant that sells good hot food cheaper 
than any restaurant alone can afford to sell 
it, and makes very little even on the beer 
served with the food. They depend for their 
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profit on the whiskey consumed when checks 
are cashed, for they cash checks, and the men 
are paid in checks. Another inducement to 
visit these restaurant saloons at the noon 
hour is that they offer those bringing their 
own lunch more attractive places to eat than 
the packing houses, though I have seen men 
eating lunch in the rooms where sheep are 
slaughtered. A drinker of alcohol stands 
the chance of infection by tuberculosis, as 
compared to a teetotaler, of 3 to 1. 

In any infectious disease, such as tubercu- 
losis, the resistance of the individual means 
much. Disease germs are less apt to attack 
a body the tissues of which are well nourished, 
healthy, and rested, than a body in a low con- 
dition of vitality. Thus the matter of food 
and drink becomes vital. So does ventilation. 
A person cannot breathe the air exhaled by 
himself and others in a closed room and be 
healthy. Nor can he be worked systemati- 
cally past a reasonable fatigue point without 
having his protective barriers beaten down. 

What a man eats and drinks depends in a 
large measure on his wages, and so does the 
amount of room he can afford for his family. 
Before the last strike in the stock-yards, the 
average wage per week for the whole yards 
was $7.40. It is somewhat less now, and a 
cattle butcher told me that he had to do one- 
half more work than before the strike. 

A striking illustration of what this fast 
work may lead to, was shown a few days ago 
by a man who, while working at full speed, 
tried to work faster to finish a given amount 
of work in a given time. He was a skinner, 
using both hands. A shock like electricity 
went through his whole body, and his cut- 
ting hand fell powerless. Repeated attempts 
proved that his ability to cut was at least 
temporarily gone. His nerves had worked 
to the point of exhaustion, and, though he can 
do other work, his highly skilled ability can 
no longer be depended on as an earning factor. 
This is one of the cases where the limitation 
of output must be considered from the human 
side. In alesser degree, the high speed of the 
workers depletes nervous power, and the over- 
fatigue places the worker in a position to be 
easily infected with any kind of disease 
germs. 

Now, the dweller in Packingtown has plenty 
of chances to meet disease germs, and he has 
plenty of bad air to breathe beside that pro- 
duced by his own lungs and his own bad 
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habits of ventilation. First, there are the 
rolling masses of smoke from the yards, 
peppering even the pillows with sharp bits of 
carbon, clogging the nostrils with dirt, and 
depressing the body. Some carefully tended 
flowers will grow, but sometimes a blast 
sweeps down from the yards, and everything 
green dies. A mile away is Garfield Boule- 
vard, a broad strip of green grass and until 
recently the only breathing space near Pack- 
ingtown. On a hot Sunday it is a sight to 
see the exiles from the hills of Southern 
Europe sitting quietly side by side till the 
grass is literally covered. But the smells 
from the rendering plants, possibly not 
poisonous, certainly obnoxious, are not con- 
ducive to deep breathing, and you get the 
smell of the packing houses and yards every- 
where. 


MENACES TO HEALTH 


Then there is Bubbly Branch on the west 
edge of the district. It is a stagnant branch 
of the Chicago River. The filth from the 
stock-yards sewer pours into it. It is really 
a large open sewer itself. In summer, if you 
are detained on the bridge that spans it, your 
clothing will smell for hours. The scum of 
filth gets brown and dusty-looking in hot 
weather. It will bear up cats and chickens. 

The ‘‘dump,’’ another menace to the work- 
ers’ health, is a great excavation made by 
a brick yard. Into this hole is dumped the 
city garbage from the residence wards. The 
poorer foreigners pick over this rotting mass, 
and carry off chunks of bread. One 
woman who has tuberculosis has a wall of 
garbage, nearly four feet high, marking off her 
tiny front yard. Large mud-holes exist, too. 
In addition, the people themselves contribute 
other garbage. 

Given, now, a worker ill-nourished from im- 
proper food, poisoned by bad air in his house 
and in his neighborhood, and tempted to drink 
more alcohol than he ought. He is an almost 
ideal soil for tuberculosis. You have but to 
supply the germ. The broken-down Slavic 
men and women, wasted by disease, that you 
see on the street, were healthy peasants a few 
vearsago. Inthe stock-yards, too, they work 
under very good conditions for supplving 
tuberculosis germs. Sunlight kills the germs 
of tuberculosis. A vast number of the pack- 
ing-house workers work by electric light. If 
a tubercular person chose to expectorate in 
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those totally dark rooms, where scores of 
girls work, those germs could live almost 
indefinitely unless removed. Many stairs 
and dark rooms in the yards look very unused 
to water’and soap. From the ceilings of the 
killing rooms and corridors, to the rag that a 
girl wipes a can with before capping it, there 
is dirt. Some of it certainly could be 
' avoided. 

The air in some of the departments, 
especially the canning department, is bad— 
sometimes so steamy that it is impossible to 
see through it, and providing moisture to 
keep tuberculosis germs alive. There are 
no devices visible to prevent the inhalation 
of dust. In the soap-mixing department of 
one firm, which I visited, the dust was chok- 
ing. Only a few men worked here, but they 
wore no respirators. In the painting rooms 
where girls paint the cans, the smell of tur- 
pentine is very strong, and the girls inhale so 
much paint that their sputum is blue. This 
department is popularly credited with more 
tuberculosis than any other department 
where women work. One woman, in the last 
stages of consumption, was found sewing bags 
at home. These were for a special kind of 
export sausage. She had them carefully 
piled up, and explained that she had to keep 
them very clean as they could not or would 
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not be washed. In two weeks she was dead. 
The toilet facilities in the packing houses 
are, I am told, scanty, and the dressing 
rooms for women very crowded. 


THE REMEDIES FOR DANGER TO OUR FOOD 


It is revolting to think of the chances for 
infection of food in a situation like this. 
Certain products, like tongues, potted meats, 
and soups, are sterilized after being canned, 
but others, like dried beef and quarters of 
beef; go direct to the consumer. For their 
own sakes the American people should con- 
sider the health of the 32,000 packing-house 
workers, a centre of infection by tuberculosis. 
The remedies for these depressing and un- 
wholesome conditions are these: 

It must be realized in Packingtown that the 
workers are human beings and must have 
decent living and working conditions. 

There must be no over-crowding of houses. 
The houses should be regularly inspected. 

Constructive legislation must be had that 
will protect women and children in industry. 

Systematic education should be given in 
cooking and ventilation. 

There should be careful search for, and 
treatment of, all early cases of tuberculosis. 

With these reforms, Packingtown will be 
habitable and healthful. 


THE FAILURE OF GOVERNMENT 
INnS?r ec TION 


THE SYSTEM WHEREBY TAINTED MEAT PRODUCTS MAY BE CERTI- 


FIED BY THE GOVERNMENT AS 
LAW THAT GIVES THE 


PURE—A LOOSELY 
INSPECTORS DISCRETION—THE 


CONSTRUCTED 
REMEDY 


BY 
THOMAS H. McKEE 


Mr. McKee is a lawyer in New York who, having had previous knowledge of the packing business 
was sent by THe WorLp’s Work, to examine the working of the meat inspection in Chicago packing 


houses. 


HE alacrity of some packers of meat, 

in seizing an opportunity to use the 
name of the government in market- 

ing their goods, is a testimonial to public con- 


fidence in our federal institutions. The 
phrase ‘““U. S. Government Inspected” pre- 


sumes a national guarantee of purity. It 


induces us to buy and consume meats freely; 
hence the value of the words in the advertis- 
ing of some packers’ products. How satisfying, 
if government inspection is what it purports 
to be; but how appalling, if we discover that 
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the government is permitting its name to be 
used merely as a selling device of the packers! 

Buy a can of corned beef, and you may 
read upon its label that it has been “U.S. 
Government Inspected.” The paster on the 
box from which it came assures us again of 
that fact. You reasonably assume that the 
government has seen to it that the meat 
came from a healthy animal, and had been 
prepared in a clean and wholesome manner. 
I am able to state, upon knowledge, that the 
government does not know what is in that can. 


THE FIRST INSPECTION 


The first thing the government inspectors 
do, as provided by law, is to make an ante- 
mortem examination of the stock, when the 
animals are driven into the abattoir. The 
rules of the Bureau of Animal Industry, in the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
state that animals rejected at this time shall 
be tagged, and turned over to the municipal 
authorities. The law of the City of Chicago 
requires that these animals be sold at auction, 
and the proceeds remitted to the owners. 
This means that men engaged in the 
diseased-meat industry buy these culls, slaugh- 
ter them, and sell the meat. Much of the 
stuff is consumed in Chicago, but evidence 
exists that large quantities of it are sent to 
other markets. 

This first inspection, then, accomplishes 
little, because by it only animals with ap- 
parent defects are rejected. The better class 
of packers do not knowingly buy badly 
diseased stock, and the baser ones get their 
raw materials just as easily under this form 
of inspection as they did before it was estab- 
lished. The antemortem examination, how- 
ever, marks an interesting point in the work- 
ing of the inspection law. The inspectors in 
the yards make their examinations of partic- 
ular lots of stock at the time the packers’ 
buyers purchase those lots. Animals re- 
jected by the inspectors are also rejected by 
the buyers. The packer has the benefit of a 
government-paid veterinarian in sorting his 
stock. This inspection is said to be quite 
strict. The packers get the advantage of it. 

The animals passed by the inspectors, 
however, become then the property of the 
packer and the discovery of defects in them, 
must, in the absence of stratagems, inflict a 
loss upon him. He is then dealing with his 
own property, and deviltries may begin. 
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After a steer has been killed and placed in the 
cooling room, the carcass and its parts are 
never again seen by an inspector. Many 
weeks later a case of sealed cans, each con- 
taining something, is presented to an inspec- 
tor to receive the government label. The 
packer tells the inspector that the cans con- 
tain meat and the label is put on. During 
the interim that meat may have taken a 
dreary journey. It may have been cut up 
and stored in dark, rat-infested rooms, been 
soaked for weeks in liquid pickle, trundled 
through murky passages, pitchforked by 
laborers from vessel to vehicle and back 
again, and finally cooked in open vats, in 
rooms, low, hot, greasy, and, except for the 
flare of torches, dark as a mine. 

In a conversation with the manager of one 
of the Chicago packing houses, I spoke of the 
uncleanliness of his pickling and cooking de- 
partments. He did not defend them, but 
said: “If you will visit the kitchens of some of 
the hotels in this town, you will be less 
affected by what you have seen here’’; which 
simply means ‘‘I am excused, because there 
are others just as bad.” The government 
inspectors, officially, know nothing about the 
processes through which the meat has passed 
after leaving the cooling room. 

Ceilings, walls, and pillars may bear the ac- 
cumulated filth of years; cooking vessels and 
utensils may be germ-laden and poisonous; 
the personal cleanliness of the workmen may 
be wholly forgotten: yet all these conditions, 
so vitally affecting the purity of the product, 
the government ignores. It recognizes the 
existence of germs in the bodies of diseased 
animals, when these reach the stock-yards, 
but repudiates the theory of germ infection 
through contact with ancient filth. The 
inspector’s stamp does not guarantee sanita- 
tion, cleanliness, or absence of adulteration, 
and, in vouching for the purity of products 
prepared as packing-house products are, the 
government makes itself a party to a most 
reprehensible deceptiun. 


THE FAULTS IN THE LAW 


Rules of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
covering inspection of the animals after they 
have been slaughtered, describe forty-five dis- 
tinct stages of disease, and specify the dispe- 
sition which shall be made of meat found so 
diseased. About one-half of these rules require 
destruction of infected carcasses; the other 
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half permit the inspectors to pass the dis- 
eased meats to be sold to the public either 
as fresh, packed, or cooked meats, or as by- 
products, lard, sausage, and other articles of 
food. The mischief in these rules is: 

(1) That the packers are permitted to sell 
diseased meats without warning to the con- 
sumer; and 

(2) That in the clause which precedes and 
qualifies all the other rules this appears: “It 
is to be understood, however, that, owing to 
the fact that it is impracticable to formulate 
rules covering every case, and to designate 
at just what stage a process becomes loathe- 
some or a disease becomes noxious, the final 
disposition of all those not specifically covered 
by these rules will be left to the judgment of 
the inspector in charge.’’ The rules are very 
general, and, with this wide open qualifica- 


tion, the inspector’s discretion is amazingly . 


wide. 
DISEASED HOGS USED FOR LARD 


And now see how these rules work in the 
handling of pork: On theoccasion of a visit I 
made to one packing house, the hogs from the 
killing floor, in a slowly gliding line, were 
moving toward the doors of the cooling rooms 
where we stood. The export hogs, the 
smooth, chunky little porkers, were shunted 
into their separate room; the big fellows 
hurried into the place whence they would 
later drop through the floor into the packing 
department; while the other hogs in the line 
entered still another cooling room. I no- 
ticed that occasionally a solitary hog was cut 
out of the line and pushed along an overhead 
track to the middle of the room, where several 
others hung. There happened to be six of 
these hanging together when my party ar- 
rived. Two of them were as red as if smeared 
with paint, and scabbed on the legs and 
snouts. 

“These hogs had cholera,” the inspector 
said, ‘‘and the next three are tubercular. 
See how skinny they are, and they have these 
queer spots inside of them.”’ 

The remaining carcass had an ugly ulcer 
in its side. Around a block nearby, several 
men were chopping up these diseased hogs. 
The pieces were thrown into a box truck, 
which, when full, was trundled into another 
room alongside the huge iron cylinder, the 
base of which rested on the floor below, and 
in the top of which was a port-hole. The 
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chunks of diseased meat were then thrown 
into the tank, in the inspector’s presence 

“What will be the product of this tank?”’ 
I anxiously inquired. 

“Fertilizer and lard,’’ the inspector replied. 

He noticed my qualms, for he immediately 
explained that the diseased meat would re- 
main in that cylinder for four hours under 
twenty-five pounds steam pressure, a treat- 
ment which no germ could survive. The 
other tanks in the room under steam were 
gurgling and muttering so suggestively that 
I beat a hasty retreat. Daylight reached 
again, and my equanimity somewhat re- 
stored, I questioned the inspector further: 

“Do all of the tanks in that room produce 
fertilizer and lard?”’ 

“No,” he said, ‘‘part of them produce 
fertilizer and soap grease. Into these go 
spoiled meats, dirty scraps, and diseased car- 
casses when they are bad enough.”’ 

“Those cholera hogs looked pretty bad to 
me,”’ I continued. 

“They are not bad alongside of some we 
get, though.” 

‘““Who decides whether or not a carcass is 
too bad for lard?” I pursued. 

“It is more or less in my discretion,” he 
explained. ‘‘The Department gives us rules, 
but in the end we have to use our own judg- 
ment. When I think that a hog is too bad 
to be used for lard I order it into the grease 
tank.” 

It struck me that not many carcasses went 
into the grease tank, because, I reasoned, the 
pigs have to walk into the abattoir, and one 
much sicker than those whose bodies I saw 
could not climb the incline. The cooking of 
these carcasses probably did destroy disease 
germs, but it can be imagined that the spec- 
tacle described did not tend to whet my appe- 
tite for pie crust shortened with ‘‘ United 
States Government Inspected” lard. 


INFECTED PORK NOT SHUT OUT 


The law also provides for microscopic exam- 
ination of pork. Such examination is carried 
on at the stock-yards in Chicago by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and it has some 
interesting peculiarities. The rules say: ‘A 
microscopic examination for trichinz shall be 
made of all swine products exported to 
countries requiring such examination. But 
nO Microscopic examination will be made of 
hogs slaughtered for interstate trade.”’ 
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There is no microscopic examination re- 
quired, and none in practice, except of pork, 
and then only of pork from hogs intended for 
export. From each of these, three samples 
are taken, as the carcass enters the export 
cooling room, and microscopically examined 
for trichine. When these parasites are found 
present, the carcass is rejected. ‘‘And de- 
stroyed?”’ I hear you ask. Notalways! An 
infected carcass may be sent tothe domestic 
pork department, cut up into hams and bacon, 
and sold as ‘“‘U. S. Government Inspected’’! 

Even a casual] comparison between the 
carcasses intended for export and those in- 
tended for the domestic market reveals the 
fact that the youngest, plumpest, and, there- 
fore, the healthiest meats, are sent to 
Europe. I was told by the inspectors that, 
of the hogs microscopically examined for tri- 
chine, 14 per cent. were found affected, but 
if among the select carcasses 14 per cent. are 
infected, it is not hard to believe that a much 
larger percentage of infection would be found 
if all were microscopically examined, those 
for the domestic trade as well as those for 
export. 

As usual, the packers have an explanation 
to justify the sale of this parasitically infected 
pork. How much explanation seems to be 
necessary? It is granted that trichinosis is 
a terrible disease, and that European coun- 
tries are scourged with it. Yet we are told 
that trichine are harmless in America, be- 
cause here all pork is well cooked before being 
eaten, whereas in Europe much pork is con- 
sumed raw. The only corroboration of this 
statement is the small number of reported 
cases of trichinosis in human beings in the 
United States. Well-informed bacteriolo- 
gists, however, tell us, that trichinosis is a 
disease most difficult to diagnose. The para- 
site buries itself in the muscles of the loin, 
making its entry there from the inside, and 
leaving no trace of its journey or its presence, 
except dull pains which affect the general 
health of the victim. It is further suggested 
that if our physicians had the experience of 
the German medical men in diagnosing 
trichinosis, there would be a much larger 
percentage of such cases recorded. 


WHY INSPECTION FAILS 


All packers can not to be trusted. The man 
who can satisfy his conscience with the soph- 
istries I have described will as readily apply 
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his theory to every branch and detail of his 
business. His motto is: ‘‘Waste nothing; 
and if my product will not bring a good price 
in one form, let me turn it into something else 
which will.’”’ Fresh meat bearing open 
blemishes caused by disease cannot be placed 
upon the counter and sold at a fair price. 
But a certain percentage of the carcasses 
of the stock the packer buys has_ these 
blemishes. He will not destroy it when 
he can change its form so as to conceal 
the defects and legally dispose of it. 
The law, and a better law than the one the 
workings of which have been described, must 
step in between the packer and the con- 
sumer. 

The State of Illinois has turned over all its 
responsibility for meat inspection to the City 
of Chicago. That city has upon its payrolls 
three inspectors whose duties are chiefly at 
the stock-yards; but on sound information it 
is said that these inspectors are less interested 
in pure food than they might be. The sole 
reliance of the public must be in an adequate 
national inspection law. 

The present law is both inadequate and 
loosely enforced. The inspector I have 
mentioned uttered the keynote of one of the 
evils when he said: ‘“‘It is more or less in my 
discretion; the’ Department gives us rules, 
but in the end we have to use our own judg- 
ment. When I think a hog is too bad to be 
used for lard, I order it into the grease tank.” 
The constant aim of enlightened legislation 
is to deprive petty officers of discretion. 
Discretion is power. Extortion and bribery 
are the natural offspring of discretion lodged 
in petty hands. The use of general terms in 
defining the duties of an inspector is wrong 
in theory and pernicious in practice. If the 
inspector holds his position above, and inde- 
pendent of, the packer, the latter is at his 
mercy. On the other hand, if the inspector’s 
tenure of office is to any extent controlled by 
the packer, which I shall show to be the fact, 
the inspector is reduced to servitude. 

The meat business is one peculiarly adapted 
to the destruction of evidence. The inspector 
can slight his duty, and there is but little 
chance of discovery. After a carcass is 
shorn of head and viscera, little remains to 
excite suspicion. Remembering that con- 
demnations by an inspector inflicts loss upon 
the packers, it is reasonable to believe that 
an inspector vested with discretion would 
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be inclined to placate the power that could 
destroy him. 

In a conversation with Dr. O. E. Dyson, 
who for thirteen years has been connected 
with the Department of Agriculture in the 
study of diseases of food animals, and during 
the greater portion of that time has been chief 
of the bureau of inspection at Chicago, I 
asked him: 

“What would be the result if a packer 
refused to permit carcasses to be destroyed, 
if the inspector demanded their destruction ?”’ 

‘““That has never happened,” he said, “‘but 
if it did, the chief inspector would report the 
fact to the Department, and the inspectors 
would be immediately withdrawn from that 
establishment.” 

Where inspectors are employed, the inspec- 
tor cannot remain a moment longer than the 
packer desires. The latter, under the law, 
can expel every inspector on his premises, 
without notice. The question, then, whose 
servant the inspector is, answers itself. 

The net result of the present system of 
inspection under the law can be boiled down 
as follows: 

The antemortem inspection provides 
the packer with an expensive force of vet- 
erinarians enabling him to cull out of the herds 
stock bearing open blemishes, throwing the 
loss on the producer, but not diminishing the 
amount of defective carcasses which ulti- 
mately reach the market. 

The postmortem examination provides 
the packer with an expensive corps of in- 
spectors for the purpose of selecting hogs 
proper for sale in the German market; gov- 
ernment-paid employees examine each car- 
cass, noting blemishes which unfit it for sale 
over the block; defective carcasses are class- 
ified by the government inspectors and de- 
voted to food purposes unless so seriously 
damaged that the use of the product by the 
consumer would be dangerous and so lead 
to detection. 

This is all the law provides for. 

The situation is exactly what it would be 
without government inspection, except that 
with private inspection the packer. instead 
of the government, would pay the bills. The 
responsible packer cannot afford to put upon 
the market meat virulently diseased. In this 
there is a clearly defined legal liability for 
results. Government inspection, however, 


now permits the packer to sell under sanction 
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of law questionable products as first class. 
The rules require meat to be classified into 
either first-class food or offal, and this function 
is vested in an inspector who is more or less 
under the thumb of the packer. The latter, 
therefore, gets all the benefit of government 
inspection with few of the burdens. 

The whole situation suggests that federal 
inspection is nothing more than a shrewd 
advertising scheme suggested to the packers 
several years ago, when several European 
countries forbade the exportation to them 
of trichine-infected pork. The flaunting of 
government inspection in our face is equiv- 
alent to “See how Uncle Sam makes us be 
good. It is awfully hard on us, but you, the 
public, get the benefit.”” I doubt if the arri- 
val of the corps of United States inspectors in 
Packingtown has, in any essential, ruffled the 
even tenor of the packers’ ways. . 


THE REMEDY / 


What shall be done to improve the con- 
ditions? We are told that in scientific 
Germany not all diseased meat is destroyed. 
That is true; but such meat is sold as 
diseased, and at a much lower price. It is 
not mingled with the best meat and all sold 
together under the same name at the same 
price. Let us adopt the German system in 
its entirety, if at all. 

The law should compel the inspector to 
mark as diseased every defective carcass 
and portion and product thereof, and compel 
the owner to sell it as diseased meat, specify- 
ing precautions, if any, which the consumer 
should exercise in using it. 

Meats should be graded; to-day we have 
only two classes, food and fertilizer; all that 
is not deadly is good. First class meats 
should include only those beyond suspicion 
of disease. Deprive the inspector of all 
discretion as to this class. If a carcass is 
diseased at all, it and all portions thereof 
should be consigned to another grade. Some 
discretion must necessarily rest in an inspec- 
tor, but abuses in classifying meats into 
second, third or other classes will be far 
less harmful than continuing in the inspec- 
tor his present opportunity to classify ques- 
tionable meats as perfect and to place the 
stamp of government approval uponit. Let 
the government and the packers tell the 
truth; let us know what we are buying; let 
us stop the deception? 





























A FARMER’S INSTITUTE ON WHEELS 


The “ corn boosting ” train at a small Nebraska station 
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S IT really true, I want to know, that 
them blue-sky farmers can actually 
make an extra kernel grow on an ear 

of corn?”’ 

A farmer in Nebraska was asking the ques- 
tion. He was half contemptuous of the 
“blue-sky”? farmers. They were young men 
a third of his age, professors in the agricul- 
tural school of the state university, with ed- 
ucation and linen collars. Never in their 
lives had they driven a load of produce to 
town. And what could they know about 
farming, anyhow? But despite the old 
veteran’s sniff, there was a waver of credulity 
in his tone, and in his look positive eagerness. 
What if, after all, the vague and disdained 
thing, book learning, held secrets to make 
his land yield more than its usual crop. 

“Can they, now?” he urged, more anx- 
10usly. 


“Well, suppose you just try what they tell 
you, and see,” replied Industrial Commis- 
sioner of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railway, Mr. W. H. Manss. 

The farmer’s question, he says, gave him 
an idea. Not only one grain, but ten grains, 
could be added to the ear; and all the grains 
could be made larger and heavier, as well as 
richer in their chemical composition. It was 
only a question of the farmer’s knowing how. 
But first the farmer had to be convinced that 
it was worth while to know how. He had, in 
some way, to be taught the supreme impor- 
tance of chocsing the best seed corn, even 
though his teachers were the young professors 
who wore linen collars. He had first to ap- 
preciate that the difference between one ker- 
nel of corn and some other kernel of corn 
could mean for him the difference between a 
mortgage and a bank account. Accordingly, 
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THE IDEAL OF THE SEED AND SOIL SPECIAL 


A field which grows 60 bushels of corn to the acre instead of 37, which is the average 


the railroad man thought it would be a good 
thing to bring to the farmers a farmers’ insti- 
tute on wheels. And the thinking men of 
other railroads were getting the same idea. 

Farmers’ institutes have of late years be- 
come a familiar method of university exten- 
sion in the rural districts. During vacation 


time the instructors in the state agricultural 
schools become circuit riders, moving from 
town to town, preaching their gospel of crop 


betterment. The farmers attend, sometimes 


interested in the “blue-sky’’ doctrine, some- 
times scoffing. But the endeavor. is re- 
stricted. An institute on wheels should, it 
was decided, aid wonderfully to distribute 
knowledge. The university could furnish 
the lecturers, and the railroad could furnish 
a special train with day coaches turned into 
lecture halls. 

If so many more grains to the ear mean so 
many more bushels to the acre, then there 
will be so many more thousands of bushels for 


AN AUDIENCE IN THE CORN TRAIN 
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THE STREETS OF A SMALL TOWN ON THE SEED SPECIAL DAY 

A line of wagons and carriages like that on a “ fair day,’’ drawn up near the railroad station 
the railroad to carry to market. Last year acre. But the average during the past ten 
was a big corn year in Nebraska. On 6,472,- years has been only about thirty bushels. 
487 acres the yield was 243,713,244 bushels, Moreover, it is a reasonable hope that, with 
or an average of more than 374 bushels tothe the proper attention to the single grain of 


THE CROWD AWAITING THE SPECIAL 








on 
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corn, the crop of the state should within an- 
other ten years average sixty bushels to the 
acre. In other words, the railroad is work- 
ing for double freight. It wants to bea road 
twice as big, and in ten years. And the state, 
through the young professors, reasonably 
hopes to increase the yearly prosperity of her 
people by something like eighty or ninety 
million dollars. Such is the treasure that 
may germinate from a grain of corn in 
Nebraska alone. 

Practically all the corn land in the United 
States is occupied. The farmers can no 





A PRACTICAL ‘THEORY 


One of the corn gospel professors talking to a farmer 


longer get larger crops by simply spreading 
over more territory; that is, unless they can 
buy the territory. But corn land has in- 
creased in price perhaps more than any other 
kind of land. During five years an increase 
of from $50 to $100 an acre has not been un- 
usual. This means an interest charge per 
acre of $6 instead of $3. To pay expenses 
the farmer must raise thirty bushels to the 
acre, or just what the ten years’ average has 
been in Nebraska. If he is to have a bank 
account, he will have to raise more. Sixty 
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bushels would mean a profit of $7.50 to the 
acre. The farmers are beginning to realize 
that they must learn the trick of intensive 
farming. 

Nebraska is a good state for the test of an 
institute on wheels. The claim is made that 
it has the smallest percentage of illiteracy in 
the United States. There are few foreigners, 
and nearly all the farmers are American born. 
Since the abandonment of much of the semi- 
arid region they have been generally prosper- 
ous. Their farms are large, and they may be 
expected to have the intelligence that should 
go with broad acres. In December, 1904, 
and again in March, 1905, the Burlington ran 
the first two of its Seed and Soil trains. They 
traveled more than 18,000 miles. Stops were 
made in 123 towns, and 40,000 people at- 
tended the 1,300 lectures given. As there 
are 160,0co farmers in Nebraska, these first 
two excursions reached one-fourth of them. 
Last December the experiment was tried 
again. A train made up of two special cars, 
fcr the living accommodations of those on 
bcard, and two day coaches fitted up as 
lecture rooms, left Lincoln on the 18th, and 
worked its way westward along the southern 
edge of the state, sometimes crossing into 
Kansas. All told, the excursion occupied 
eleven days, and during this time the total at- 
tendance was 23,190. In the interval of a 
year since the first experiment, though too 
short a time to look for wide-spread results, 
there were yet effects of the movement to 
be observed; enough to indicate, at least, 
the bearing which this new form of education 
may have on the agriculture of the entire 
country. The trip of the Burlington special of 
last December will answer as well as another 
to illustrate what a number of roads over the 
country are doing to help the farmers. 

The first morning out, between Lincoln 
and the first stop, while the lecturers were 
arranging their charts, and so on, the meaning 
of their work began to grow apparent from 
a discussion among themselves. It con- 
cerned the character of the soil, the moisture, 
the climate, and conditions generally, not only 
of that particular region, but even of that 
particular county. They had carefully cal- 
culated the kinds of corn and the best methods 
for that particular section, whether for cold, 
or drouth, or short seasons; and on these 
subjects, with the exact data at hand, they 
were prepared to tafk to the farmers awaiting 
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them at the little town of Sterling. The data 
had been gathered during three years of tests 
made under the widely differing conditions in 
different parts of the state. 

Nearly two hundred men boarded the train 
at the first stop, and crowded into the two 
lecture coaches. They were American, Wes- 
tern, and rough; and in their coarse overcoats 
and heavy boots they were redolent of the 
loamy earth or of cattle pens. But these men 
had telephones in their kitchens—the germ of 
the up-to-date was in them. They were 
quick for levity, and they tumbled into the 
cars and found seats with the same boisterous 
tolerance that they would have for amateur 
theatricals at Christmas time. That a 
stranger, a city man, would win their con- 
fidence, was not a foregone conclusion, by 
any means. 

Industrial Commissioner Manss, who likes 
to be called the “corn booster,’’ made a few 
remarks of welcome on the part of the railroad 
and then the lecturers, one in each car, took 
charge. Among these were Professor T. L. 
Lyon (dean of the itinerant faculty), Profes- 
sor Lawrence Bruner, Professor A. L. Haecker, 
Mr. E. G. Montgomery, Mr. W. W. Burr, 
Mr. Alvin Keyser, and Mr. Samuel Avery, all 
of the University of Nebraska; Professor A. 
M. Ten Eyck of the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege; Professor T. F. Hunt, of Cornell; and 
Mr. C. P. Hartley, expert in corn of the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture. Their 
talks had no flourishes. They made state- 
ments, and backed them by demonstrations. 
Statements and demonstration stood for them- 
selves, to be taken or left, as the farmers 
chose. But the farmers gave heed at least. 
They had but to close their eyes to the linen 
collar to imagine that one of themselves was 
talking and talking hard, if unusual, common 
sense. Unconsciously granting this much, 
they had a feeling of bewilderment. It was 
amusing to note the good-natured scepticism 
die out of their smiles, and their eyes open ina 
kind of superstitious uncertainty about their 
former beliefs. 

“There is no reason,’’ Professor Lyon 
would tell them, “why the average yield over 
the state should not be fifty or sixty bushels, 
instead of thirty.’’ Moreover, it could be 
done at practically the same cost. The only 
extra things needed were good seed and 
good tillage. Corn, it should be remembered 
under favorable conditions surpasses all other 
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agricultural plants in its returns for labor. 
But the favorable conditions depend on know- 
ing how to labor. . 

The kind of ear for seed corn was next ex- 
plained. The ear should not be tapering, 
but cylindrical, that is, almost as big around 
at the ends as inthe middle. This may have 
sounded like bookish theory but then the 
reasons followed. Since like produces like in 
nature, seed from cylindrical ears will produce 
cylindrical ears. And the cylindrical ears 
are best because they hold more grains, and 
more grains to the ear means more bushels to 
the acre. At that, a shaggy head among the 
hearers unwittingly nodded ‘‘yes,’’ and others 
glanced sideways at one another cautiously, 
to see if their neighbors were giving assent. 

Then the kernel itself became the subject. 
The lecturer sought to make his hearers as 
expert in recognizing the “points” of a grain 
of corn as they were in judging a horse at a 
horse show. The kernels should be of uni- 
form size, for the purely mechanical reason 
that otherwise the machine-planter cannot 
drop them so as to produce a uniform stand. 
The kernel should be wedge- or keystone- 
shaped, because it then fits snugly into place. 
Round or square kernels cause loss of space on 
the cob, because, on account of their shape, 
cracks are left between them which, instead 
of being filled with corn at so much a bushel, 
are filled only with atmosphere. Buta deep 
kernel matures late, so the lecturer ‘had to 
adapt himself to the region he was in, and 
point out that there was a limitation to the 
depth of the kernel they should choose. He 
pointed out to them how deep a grain might 
be matured in their particular section. 

The forty minutes allotted to each stop 
were filled with other cautions. The farmer 
should blame himself if his variety of corn 
“ran out,’’ since the stock could not only be 
kept up constantly but improved by careful 
breeding and good soil treatment. He should 
not change from one variety to another until 
he had thoroughly tested the new one to de- 
termine if it were adapted to local conditions. 
He should avoid the mistake of sending to a 
distance for his seed corn, because even the 
best varieties of Iowa or Indiana would show 
poor results in Nebraska. They require 
several years to get acclimated. If the 
farmer has only scrub seed corn of his own, 
then he would do better to obtain a well-bred 
variety grown nearer home than to send far 
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away for some fancy stock. Beside local soil 
conditions, there is the question of climate. 

To a large extent, after the momentary 
glow of credulity, the farmers, in talking it 
over among themselves, fall back to their 
scepticism. But not all of them resist the 
temptation just to try the thing a little, and 
then the stern object lesson of profit for the 
believer and loss for the scoffer carries its 
argument even into the councils of the cross- 
roads. Here is an example of what fifteen 
minutes’ worth of lecture did for one man. 
The train was at Hebron, when a farmer in 
jumper and overalls stopped on his way out 
of the car, to tell Mr. Manss what he thought 
of the Seed and Soil specials. 

“T tried to make connections with the lec- 
ture at this place last year,’”’ he said, ‘but I 
came in late, and only heard fifteen minutes 
of it. Well, sir, that much of it made me just 
$427 during this here past year. I mean to 
say, I looked into the thing, sent for experi- 
ment-station bulletins, studied out what they 
were trying to get at, then worked it out, 
and my crop brought $427 more than my 
neighbors got for theirs. They’d made fun 
of them dude professors, and wouldn’t go 
to the lectures. They’re here now, though.” 

Another instance was of a German who 
shook the professors earnestly by the hand. 
He wanted them to understand that what 
they said was all right. He had lost all he 
had in the hard times of the go’s, and since 
then had been forced to rent. He contracted 
to pay his landlord fifteen bushels an acre, 
though the land was not of the best. After 
attending the lecture a year ago, he spent six 
weeks in selecting his seed corn, with the re- 
sult that he raised forty-three bushels to the 
acre, against twenty-eight bushels to the acre 
which his immediate neighbors had raised. 
He could pay his rent, and yet have as much 
left as they had got altogether. 

On account of a very rainy season, nearly 
half the farmers had to replant, but it is said 
that of those who had taken the advice of the 
professors, only one in fifty had to do this. 

Thus, little by little, the farmer’s hide- 
bound scorn for scientific methods is wearing 
away, and this, after all, is the hardest victory 
to win over a grown-up, self-taught class of 
students. But during 1905 there were 30,000 
more applicants than usual for the govern- 
ment monthly agricultural bulletins. Last 
year, at the Nebraska School of Agriculture 
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the attendance at the farmers’ short session 
was doubled. More came than could con- 
veniently be received in the lecture halls. 
There has been a greater demand for far- 
mers’ institutes, and three times as many are 
held now. Previously the farmers came only 
grudgingly, and the speakers had trouble in 
filling out their time. But now the largest 
halls are used, and there is not time enough 
to answer all the questions asked. 

Further, a number of the commercial clubs 
along the line of the Burlington are found- 
ing what they call a short-term agricultural 
course. They secure a professor for three or 
four days, and charge the farmers a matric- 
ulation fee of $7. Lectures are given on 
seed corn, stock judging, stock breeding, 
and farm bookkeeping. One of these courses 
was held at Red Oak, Ia., last January, and 
four hundred farmers attended. 

Every winter there is held at Lincoln, Neb., 
an Allied Associations meeting, consisting of 
twenty different organizations over the state, 
of farmers, breeders, dairymen, and poultry- 
men. There is also the winter corn show. 
At this gathering last December one would 
suppose the state was in a frenzy over a little 
thing like corn. Implement men and others 
donated prizes valued at $2,000, and there 
were competitors from nearly every county. 

So much for the interest awakened in corn. 
But if in corn why not in other products? As 
yet the idea is a new one, but the indications 
are that it will be developed much more 
broadly in the future. 

The bearing then of this new kind of educa- 
tion on our national prosperity begins to 
suggest itself, though only in the most nebu- 
lous way. We have seen that Nebraska 
should be earning eighty or ninety million 
dollars more every year on corn, but Neb- 
raska is only one state and corn is only one 
product. 

Taking corn, as an index, it would seem 
to require no Colonel Sellers’ ingenuity in 
figuring, to say that our country’s territory 
might be virtually expanded by one-third, 
without the addition of another acre. In 
other words, it should be producing that much 
more than it does at present, and yet without 
greater cost and without more labor. An 
increase of one-third in our national agri- 
cultural prosperity merely represents the 
possible margin to be attained by the wider 
dissemination of the “knowing how.” 
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THE “EFFEMINIZATION’ OF THE 
UNTIED STATES 


THE DOMINANT INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN EDUCATION, IN CULTURE, IN 
SOCIAL LIFE, AND HOW IT HAS AFFECTED AMERICAN CHARACTER 


BY 


JOSEPHINE CONGER-KANEKO 


ITH what charming seriousness does 
\ } ‘ / the average foreigner speak of ‘‘the 
feminine rule in America’! He 
discusses it quite as we discuss American rule 
in the Philippines. He asks “Is it good?” 
Is it bad?’”? But he never doubts its exis- 
tence. When a foreign scholar comes to this 
country, one of the first subjects of interest to 
him is the American woman. To him she 
is the first and most pronounced product of 
man’s attempt at building up a new polit- 
ical state, in a new country, under demo- 
cratic institutions. He will never admit 
that he quite likes her. And this is not 
surprising, since she defies his attempts at 
analyzing her, and leaves him in greater ignor- 
ance at the conclusion of his investigations 
regarding her than he was before he saw her. 
We are all familiar with the critical for- 
eigner and are quite impervious to his criti- 
cisms. Indeed, we even invite and enjoy them 
But occasionally there is a note sounded ora 
suggestion given in these criticisms that is 
quite worth while, and from which we might 
derive benefit, could we but induce ourselves 
to consider it seriously. This very refusal 
to consider such criticism seriously is the very 
essence of femininity, and is what our foreign 
critic would characterize as distinctly Amer- 
ican. We will go our own way in our own 
happy-go-lucky manner; and even if the 
whole outside world finds fault, we shall 
snap our fingers at it. We can afford 
to do this, because, situated as we are, with 
the whole world in some ways dependent on 
us, we can be very “independent.”’ The dec- 
laration of a German university professor 
that American culture is essentially “‘effem- 
inated,”’ is worthy of serious consideration, 
however, by all Americans who can consider 
a foreign criticism seriously. 
Germany, some parts of which are al- 
most oriental in regard to the status of 


women, is an excellent example of a nation in 
which masculine control of higher culture is in 
asense supreme. And Germany easily leads 
the world in culture. Even France has not 
disdained to go to her for instruction regard- 
ing her schools. Musical Germany, phil- 
osophic Germany, scientific Germany, in- 
tellectual Germany—these are esteemed the 
world over. Even the German poor are not 
exempt from this culture. Ten states out of 
the twenty-six are without a single illiterate 
person. It is the intellectual proletariat 
that is responsible for the unprecedented 
growth of the Socialist party in that country. 
The common people who go out from the col- 
leges and universities are demanding a higher 
status of living and are crowding the ranks of 
the discontented. The women are now be- 
ginning to call for co-education. The first 
municipal college for girls is just now opened 
in Berlin. Till now, however, the higher 
culture has been entirely in the hands of men, 
and is stamped by the masculine mind. It is 
solid, deep, enduring. There are a million 
more women in Germany than there are 
men; and, owing to the German bachelor’s 
disinclination or inability through poverty to 
marry, it is estimated that there are at least 
two millions of women who are unmarried, 
and one-fourth of all of them work. Yet, 
Germany is decidedly masculine in her social 
and intellectual achievements. 

In the United States, on the other hand, 
there are at least a million more men than 
women, and only about one-tenth of the wom- 
en are at work outside of their own homes. 
The stamp of the feminine mind is upon every- 
thing American, and in many of the higher 
phases of culture women take the initiative 

This rule of women in the United States 
begins in our public schools, where boys and 
girls are educated together, and where the 
teacher is always, in the lower grades at least, 
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a woman. Girls as a rule predominate in 
numbers and excel in examinations. The 
feminine impress is strong upon the school 
and all the work done in it. The gentle lady 
teacher no doubt acts as a refining influence 
upon the somewhat disorderly nature of the 
boy, but she can not open his mind to the 
stern necessity of deep and thorough study, 
as aman would. There is a phase of work, 
too, which harmonizes nicely with the curls, 
the blouses, and other semi-feminine things 
that we are inclined to inflict on our young 
boys in their first impressionable years. Asa 
child I attended a kindergarten where all the 
students, boys and girls alike, were taught to 
sew, to make “fancy stitches’’ with wool, and 
to form fancy boxes and other things out of 
colored paper. I remember that I had a sort 
of half-conscious contempt for the little boys 
who plied the needle quite as well as the girls, 
and a thoroughly conscious admiration for 
those who preferred playing ball with the 
materials given for other purposes. “Sissy- 
boy” characteristics are not generally liked 
even by very small women. We had clay 
modeling, too, and some carving and mechan- 
ical drawing. These things, of course, are 
taught even to greater perfection in the 
present-day kindergarten; and in all branches 
the girls frequently excel the boys. Later, 
in their higher studies, too, the girls carry off 
the majority of honors and medals. 

This sort of education may appeal to us as 
the best in the world, and it is true that it has 
its good points. It equalizes, rather than 
exaggerates, the tendencies of the sexes, 
softening the nature of the boys, and broaden- 
ing and deepening the nature of the girls. 
But we must admit that the advantage is 
rather on the side of the girls. since the whole 
tendency of the classroom is such as to appeal 
directly to their peculiar needs. 

After finishing grammar school, many boys, 
unfortunately, go to work. Those who go to 
high schools, however, come in contact with 
the man teacher for the first time; but even 
here the feminine influence predominates, and 
the nascent energies of the boys are still with- 
out the necessary stimulant to thorough work. 

The American universities are yet a luxury, 
rather than a necessity to social advancement, 
and but a small minority of our young men 
ever enter them. And even those who do 
fail to receive that peculiar training that has 
made German scholarship virile. Our in- 
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dustrial conditions are such that the man who 
finds a paying position frequently feels con- 
strained to cling to it, if he can, for the re- 
mainder of his days. The story is told of a 
college man in the industrial field, which very 
well illustrates this case, and his experience 
is common among business men. He said to 
a friend: 

“‘T have become a mere machine for turn- 
ing out $5,000 a year That is the price of 
my wife’s happiness, and it takes all my time 
and strength and brain to earn it. I can’t 
talk new books, or new plays. or golf, or any- 
thing else that her set talks about, and I’m 
so dead tired that I sleep most of the day on 
Sunday. I’m out of her class now; I haven’t 
had time to keep up. The worst is, the doc- 
tor says that I have a weak heart and may go 
off at any minute; and I haven’t been able 
to lay up anything for my family to live on 
when I’m gone.” 

On the other hand, the wives of these 
higher salaried machines are mistresses of 
their own time, and they use it in every social 
way. In too many cases they are moved by 
the spirit of sport, of ennui, or amusement, 
with the result that a chronic dilettantism 
has entered into the warp and woof of our 
social life affecting it seriously, making it 
shoddy, infact. The most serious phases of 
life are converted by them into a means of 
personalentertainment. Some time ago when 
Madame _ Breshkovsky was touring this 
country in the interest of the Russian suf- 
ferers, I had the pleasure of dining with her 
at a Chicago settlement house. As she told 
of the fearful oppression by the government 
and the consequent uprising of the oppressed, 
one lady who had become quite enthusiastic 
during the recital could control herself no 
longer, and remarked excitedly: ‘‘My, how 
romantic! Really, one feels that she is living 
the French Revolution over again.’’ And so, 
in many of our departments of activity, there 
are women who insist upon “lending a hand”’ 
because the thing is ‘“‘so romantic, don’t you 
know.” It is the picturesque which appeals 
to them, rather than the consciousness of a 
sericus need. 

The educated working woman, however, 
is intensely serious 1n her public work, and 
whatever stability and character may be 
found in affairs under feminine control are 
due to her efforts. The women teachers who 
go from their colleges to small, uncultivated 
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THE “EFFEMINIZATION”’ 

towns, carry with them that sense of re- 
sponsibility which causes the culture that 
they have imbibed tu impregnate the entire 
atmosphere of the community. Untiring 
effort, day and night, to awaken a love for 
good literature, good music, and good pictures 
is not without its effect. Girls whose mothers 
had never advanced much beyond reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, find themselves 
studying Greek art and German music. 
They read French literature, and on Friday 
afternoons debate political questions with 
the boys. 

These same young girls inspire in their 
mothers and other married women a desire 
to learn new things, to “broaden out,’’ and 
thus clubs are formed. In one town of some 
five thousand inhabitants out in Kansas, I 
knew of half a dozen such clubs. Their 
members studied everything from the Bible 
to whist. Many a toil-worn woman got into 
a perfect glow on her club day with the 
thought that she was on the program for an 
essay on “The Poetry of Heine,” or “The 
Surrender of Ulm.” She had searched all the 
encyclopedias and histories in the neighbor- 
hood, and incidentally had learned a number 
of things outside of her appointed subject. In 
the smallest towns imaginable these organiza- 
tions may be found. Many of them are 
tourist clubs, in which the members travel 
over the world, even to the most unheard-of 
places, through reading. They have music, 
too, and the stiff fingers of many a busy 
housekeeper are worked into a degree of 
suppleness in the practice of half-forgotten 
tunes which had been learned in girlhood days. 
All this mental contact with the outside 
world creates a desire for better home 
conditions, and women’s town-improvement 
leagues are formed, through which excellent 
work is done for the welfare of the community. 

In the great cities the feminine influence 
goes into every nook and cranny of social de- 
velopment. A woman has been suggested 
as mayor of Chicago, and the “civic creed’”’ of 
Chicago was composed by a woman, and is 
recited every day by thousands of school 
children. Women compose very largely the 
reading public, and no current novel can 
succeed without their patronage. Some of 
the most successful magazines are devoted to 
their interests exclusively, and those given 
to scientific and philosophic discussions sel- 
dom exist long, or they become the organs 
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of small and detached organizations of men. 
Art exhibits are conducted by women, and 
women hold executive offices in world’s fair 
committees. They serve as chairmen of 
schoolboards, and they torment, through 
their municipal leagues, the party leaders. 
They are notable as charity workers and they 
have made reputations as doctors, lawyers, 
magazine editors, newspaper _ reporters, 
preachers, political speakers, and labor organ- 
izers and agitators. Indeed, where in the 
United States do we not find the woman, with 
her influence, battering at all doors? 

We have established, in fact, what, had it 
occurred under different conditions and in 
another age, would have been considered the 
most radical revolution in the world’s history. 
Indeed, it could not have occurred without 
bloodshed—this progress of woman, and her 
development into an element to be reckoned 
with in all non-political—and many political 
—functions of life. We have in America to- 
day the very antithesis of oriental culture. 
The question naturally arises: Is it better, is it 
worse, than the Old-World culture? 

And the safe answer is that it is both better 
and worse. From the moral standpoint it is 
infinitely better. We have the woman with 
her innate instincts toward perfection grap- 
pling with great problems; and, though she 
has not—as a class—attained a perfect brain 
development, she has shed much light upon - 
questions that have lain in darkness all 
through the centuries. We have, through 
her, a community of interests, a democracy 
such as the Old World does not know. We 
have higher moral standards, and less of the 
war spirit. We have a higher ideal of the 
relation of the sexes; and, if we may consider 
the individual. we have the finest women in 
the world—excepting, perhaps, the Russian 
women—and therefore the best mothers. 

Germany, on the other hand, has the best 
civic development, far finer architecture, 
and the cleanest streets. She has the greatest 
schools and universities, the greatest musi- 
cians, scientists, and philosophers. She 
has, too, lower moral standards, an inflated 
military spirit, less democracy, and, of 
course, a more thorough subjugation of 
women. 

As a state, we are less coherent than older 
countries. We lack centralization and sym- 
metry. In fact, we are individualists of the 
most extreme type, and so long as we remain 
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only individualists, we cannot, as a nation, 
exert as strong an influence on the world’s 
culture as we might. 

We are to the older nations what vaude- 
ville is to grand opera. There is no doubt 
that we have “‘stars.’’ Indeed, every actor 
of us may be a star, but there is no co-opera- 
tion of action, no grand chorus, no back- 
ground. Every actor does his song and 
dance, and it has no relation whatever to the 
songs and dances that have gone before, or 
are to come. There is no plot, no moment 
that is less tense than other moments. and no 
grand finale. 

Old-World countries have their permanent 
central figures—the King, the Czar, the 
Parliament, the Emperor; upon these the 
great light falls, and it fades away gradually 
as it reaches the common people and dies out 
entirely with the most insignificant subject. 
In the United States the limelight of publicity 
may fall momentarily upon a Carrie Nation, 
a Cassie Chadwick, a Dowie, a Yellow-Journal 


editor, the President, a millionaire bride, or a 


new move in the Oil Trust. It has the 
fickleness of femininity, this great public of 
ours. And it is feminine—and imperfect. 

Our public schools should not be emascu- 
lated, but should employ strong man teachers 
along with the best of women teachers. 
Colleges and universities would do well to 
look after the vigor of their teaching forces. 
And above all, the industrial system should 
be so managed that men may have time to 
devote to personal culture and civic develop- 
ment. Leisure is the crying need of our men, 
and it is most emphatically denied them 
to-day. Indeed, man’s “business interests”’ 
are running away with him, devouring him 
body and soul. And with him goes the 
rugged strength, the red blood corpuscles 
that we need to make our culture a living, 
breathing reality. Without him we are 
weak, unstable, a soul without a body, a 
high, thin song without the sustaining notes 
of the organ accompaniment. 
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THE GIGANTIC CIRCLE OF FINANCIAL INTERESTS THAT ARE RAPIDLY MAKING 
CERTAIN THE DESTRUCTION OF THE CATARACT—HOW THE ECONOMIC FORCES OF 
THIS MOVEMENT TOWARD DESTRUCTION HAVE PASSED OUT OF THE POWER OF 
THE COMPANIES TO STOP THEM—AN INTERNATIONAL TREATY THE ONLY REMEDY 


taken by the United States and Can- 

ada, the ultimate sacrifice of Niagara 
Falls to a group of financial interests will 
be legally authorized beyond the power of 
redemption. Already there are in operation 
companies privileged to take between a fifth 
and a fourth of the water, and yearly the 
legislatures of New York and Ontario are 
asked to give a little more. A sudden 
passion of public sentiment has stayed 
further diversions for the time; but patient 
groups of men sit in offices in Buffalo and 
New York and Toronto, and look to the 
future—pleading here, threatening there, or 
cajoling, but always planning and working 
for the control of the Falls as a part of a 
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scheme of greater things, by which the New 
York Central Railroad interests and the 
electrical-supplies trust shall control the 
power taken from the source of its cheapest 
production, without paying the common- 
wealths which have granted the franchises 
anything in return. These interests are 
operating through four of the five power com- 
panies established at the falls: the Niagara 
Falls Power Company, the Canadian Nia- 
gara Falls Power Company, the Ontario Com- 
pany, and the Toronto Company. And the 
probable success of this tremendous scheme, 
which will ultimately destroy the beauty of 
Niagara, hinges on one of our gravest national 
follies—the indiscriminate granting of fran- 
chises that are practically perpetual. 
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As volumes would be required to recount 
the facts that have led up to the present 
crisis at the falls, those facts which are es- 
sential to an understanding of the situation 
are compactly tabulated below. This table 
shows all the franchises which are now being 
actively operated, the authorized diversions 
of water by the active companies, and the 
relation of these diversions to the total flow 
of the Niagara River. 


FRANCHISES GRANTED 


Franchises on American side; 

1. Niagara, Lockport, and Ontario Power Com- 
pany. (All rights, except for transmission, 
dead by default. Transmission rights ab- 
sorbed by Ontario Power Company. ) 

2. Niagara Falls Power Company. (Now generating 
about 90,000 horse-power; ultimate ca- 
pacity, 200,000 horse-power. Authorized 
to divert 17,200 cubic feet of water per sec- 
ond. Now using about 5,900 cubic feet 
per second.) 

3. Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power and Manufac- 
turing Company (better known as the Schoell- 
kopf Company). (Now generating, approxi- 
mately, 30,000 horse-power; ultimate capacity 
between 125,000 and 150,000 horse-power. 
Authorized to take all water capable of flow- 
ing through a surface canal 100 feet wide 
and 14 feet deep; estimated by the com- 
pany’s engineer as equivalent to 9,000 cubic 
feet per second. Now using, approximately, 
2,833 cubic feet per second.) 


Franchises on Canadian side: 


4. Ontario Power Company. 
a. At the falls: (Authorized to use the water 
capacity of three cylindrical pipes, each 
18 feet in diameter. Estimated capacity: 
150,000 to 180,000 horse-power. Estimated 
authorized diversion of water: 12,000 cubic 
feet per second. First pipe and installation 
now completed.) 
b. At mouth of Welland River: (Amount of 
authorized diversion not yet determined, 
but estimated, in the 19th annual report of 
the commissioners for the Queen Victoria 
Niagara Falls Park, as sufficient to generate 
additional 20,000 to 50,000 horse-power.) 

5. The Canadian Niagara Power Company. (Au- 
thorized to generate 200,000 horse-power. 
Estimated limit of water diversion: 8,900 
cubic feet per second. Now running at 
about one-fifth full capacity.) 

6. The Electrical Development Company of On- 
tario (better known as the Toronto Com- 
pany). (Authorized to develop 250,000 horse- 


power. Estimated limit of water diversion: 
11,200 cubic feet per second.) 


THE DIVERSION OF WATER 


Total flow of water over Niagara Falls: 224,000 


cubic feet per second. 
Present Diversion Authorized Diversion 
cu. ft. per second cu. ft. per second 


Niagara Falls Power 





Company 5,900 17,200 
Niagara Falls Hy- 
draulic Power and 
Manufacturing 
Company 2,833 9,000 
Ontario Power Com- 
pany (a) 4,000 12,000 
(d) 4,000 
Canada Niagara 
Power Company I 740 8,900 
Toronto Company ? 11,200 
14,473 62,300 OF 


27.8% of the total flow 
THE PRESENT APPEARANCE OF NIAGARA 


The first impression of a visitor to Niagara 
is of a reckless disregard of the natural beauty 
of the falls and the gorge. Standing on the 
steel-arch bridge and looking directly at the 
falls, the only disfigurement is the power 
house of the Ontario company, set in an ugly 
gash blasted out of the base of the declivity, 
at the foot of the Horseshoe. It is an un- 
sightly block of masonry, intruding its squat 
ugliness into the most beautiful part of the 
mighty picture. Above it, on the brink of 
the precipice, is perched the transformer 
house of the same company. 

But, turning toward the American side 
and looking down the gorge, where once the 
wild beauty of the canyon made a fit setting 
to the greater spectacle of the falls, one sees 
a ghastly array of hideous, mal-assorted 
buildings surmounting the escarpment, from 
which, down the cliff, in ragged streamers of 
wind-tossed spray,sprawl the tailraces of the 
Schoellkopf Canal. Huge black pipes, or 
penstocks, carry part of these waters down to 
the turbines in the power-houses at the 
water’s edge. Farther downstream gangs of 
men are blasting out the foot of the precipice 
to make a foundation level for Power-House 
No. 3. Upstream, nearer the bridge, the 
rock is slimy with the yellowish-green ooze of 
refuse from the municipal gas-works of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and here and there 
a sewer-pipe vomits the city’s filth down the 
precipice. Directly below the bridge there 
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dashes from the huge mouth of the Niagara 
Falls Power Company’s tailrace a torrent of 
such volume and velocity that it carries a 
cross-stream nearly the full width of the river, 
at right angles to the terrific current of the 


rapids just below the falls. And beyond 
this scene of disfigured natural beauty, black 
smoke rises above ‘‘the future great electrical 
city.” 

In fairness to the power companies, this 
fact must be made clear: That the work done 
so far has not affected the depth of the water 
flowing over the falls sufficiently to be de- 
tected by the eyes of even the oldest persons 
intimately familiar with them. Sensitive 
measuring devices show an actual decrease of 
a few inches. But it must be remembered 
that none of the companies is using more than 
half of the water which it is authorized to take, 
and one of the largest of the five has not yet 
used any at all. Moreover, the engineers 
admitted to me that their work of diverting 
the water is experimental at every stage, and 
that they cannot do more than guess at the 
moment when its effects will show to the 
damage of the falls. 

Thus, the schemes of power development 
are a magnificent gamble with the waters of 
Niagara—a gamble so tremendously expen- 
sive that in equity to the companies their 
rights will never be revoked, no matter what 
may incidentally happen to the great cataract. 

In view of this acknowledged experimental 
character of the work there is a certain irony 
in the companies’ protestations that no 
damage will be done the falls. The truth is, 
the experiment has only been begun, and 
with the evolution of the scheme outlined at 
the beginning of this article, there is little 
likelihood that the movement toward des- 
truction can be stayed except by decisive 
action now. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE DANGER 


The evolution of this scheme is easily 
traced. The first power companies built 
their hopes of profit on the growth of a city 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y., to which all the in- 
dustries dependent on electrical power would 
necessarily come, and to which the cheapness 
of power and the railroad facilities would 
attract many others. Each of the companies 


owns lands near the falls which it exploits as 
factory sites for companies that may use its 
power: 


the Ontario company, something 
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more than 100 acres at Chippawa, Ont., and 
(on the American side) 1,114 acres, under the 
name of the North End Land Company of 
Niagara Falls; the Niagara Falls Power 
Company, 1,100 acres in Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
the Toronto Power Company, 530 acres at 
Chippawa, Ont., and the Schoellkopf Com- 
pany, “‘sufficient land for factory purposes,”’ 
according to a letter in reply to my request 
for the exact figures. 

The Canadian companies have few local 
tenants. Of the American companies, the 
Schoellkopf Company has no transmission 
rights and is therefore confined wholly to its 
local tenants, who use all of its present 
capacity of 30,000 horse-power. The Ni- 
agara Falls Power Company has (according 
to their latest published figures) twenty ten- 
ants, using 50,500 horse-power. 

But these figures do not tell the story of a 
great electrical city to utilize the full capacity 
of the power-houses. There even has been 
some complaint from prospective tenants 
that the terms under which lands could be 
leased and power obtained were so rigid that, 
rather than submit to them, they preferred to 
pay higher prices elsewhere for power pro- 
duced by coal. 

The result of this slow growth of a local 
market for power has been that the com- 
panies, while continuing to exploit their local 
field, have been compelled to turn their atten- 
tion to finding a wider scope of activities. 
The Niagara Falls Power Company was the 
first to feel this necessity. Instead of grow- 
ing on its profits, without a bonded debt, as 
the Schoellkopf Company had done, it had 
built its whole great plant far ahead of the 
demand for its product and had acquired a 
bonded indebtedness of $16,000,000. The 
slow growth of the industrial city did not 
bring it enough business to pay a satisfactory 
revenue. In this predicament, it needed to 
look about for a wider field. 

That field was directly at hand: Buffalo, 
twenty miles away, needed electricity for 
trolleys, for lighting, and for miscellaneous 
power purposes. Consequently, the Niagara 
Falls Power Company organized the Buffalo 
General Electric Company and the Cataract 
Power and Conduit Company to exploit it. 
Public enthusiasm was developed by talk of 
Buffalo as the electrical city and of cheap 
power and lighting. With these inducements 
before it, Buffalo gave the conduit company 
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TRANSMITTING NIAGARA POWER GENERATED IN CANADA FOR USE IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Chis transmission line of the Ontario Power Company extends to Syracuse, and carries power for the electrification of the New York 
Central Railroad lines 
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the valuable franchise to run ducts for its 
electrical cables under the city’s streets. 
The only return for the franchise was that the 
company should construct extra ducts which 
should be the property of the city and which 
should be used at the city’s pleasure either for 
municipal wires or for the wires of a com- 
peting company. They have never been 
used for either. 

This happened ten years ago. To-day, 
Buffalo is paying as much for electrical power 
and electric lights as New York City, where 
the electricity is generated by steam. The 
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matter for our city. It was to mean much in the 
upbuilding and developing of our industrial life and 
material prosperity. We granted a liberal franchise 
ten years ago to a private corporation to use our 
streets and sell that power. The ten years have 
passed, and I state only the plain truth when I say 
that the manufacturers and business men of Buffalo 
have found themselves enjoying little (if anything, 
more) in the way of cheap power than they had be- 
fore the electric power came. 

“To illustrate: The city not long ago asked the 
electric-power monopoly fora price for power. The 
answer was $30 per horse-power per year. I be- 
lieve such a price for power to be exorbitant, ex- 





PANORAMA OF NIAGARA FALLS AND THE GORGE BELOW, 

Showing the contrast observed by every visitor of the beauty of the Falls and the disfigurements 
Falls Power Company is visible. Farther down stream are the tailraces and ugly structures of the 
feet of water per second, and an authorized diversion, at full capacity, of 26,200 cubic feet per 


figures showing the result of Buffalo’s experi- 
ment with Niagara power are given in the 
inaugural address of Mayor J. N. Adam, 
delivered January rst of this year. He said: 


“The lighting question has come to be identified 
closely with the power question in our municipality. 
For some years Buffalo has been heralded far and 
wide as the ‘‘Electric City’’ and as the ‘‘ Power City.”’ 
Amid popular acclaim, Niagara power was trans- 
mitted to Buffalo. It was to be so cheap that coal 
would be at a discount and steam give way to elec- 
tricity in our industries. It was a momentous 


cessive, unfair. One of the power companies, it is 
stated, offered the city of Lockport power for $16. 
Why should Buffalo be charged $30 for what Lock- 
port could get for $16? There are private concerns 
even in Tonawanda which pay considerably less than 
$25 per horse-power, yet the price quoted to our 
city is $30.” 

‘In lighting, we find, according to expert report, 
home owners paying fully three times as much for 
electricity and for illuminating gas and twelve times 
as much for electricity as for natural gas—and, as we 
all know, the price of gas is amply high. 
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“It is asserted by one electrical expert that the 
city is paying not $30, but at the rate of $525 per 
horse-power per year for lighting its schools by 
electricity. He says a citizen pays 10 cents or 12 
cents per kilowatt for lighting his home by elec- 
tricity. The street railway, he states, pays at the 
rate of about 4 a cent per kilowatt for lighting its 
cars. If a citizen paid only 2 cents instead of 1o 
cents he still would be paying 400 per cent. more 
than a large corporation consumer paying 4 a cent. 
Clearly, electric power has been no reducer of the 
cost of lighting to our home owners. It simply has 
meant a more expensive form of lighting than was 
known before. As to the cost of lighting to the city, 
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the other obvious point that the only bene- 
ficiaries of the Buffalo deal are the owners of 
the Niagara Falls Power Company—via 
its local subsidiary companies—let us follow 
the larger evolution farther. 

The interests that control the Niagara Falls 
Power Company are mainly the Vanderbilt- 
Astor-Morgan group. Their influence in it 
is shown in the executive committee, 
which includes Mr. Charles Lanier, a member 
of the Morgan group; Mr. Francis Lynde 
Stetson, who is Mr. Morgan’s attorney, and 
Mr. John Jacob Astor. But this same group 
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TAKEN FROM THE CANADIAN SHORE OF NIAGARA RIVER 
of the Gorge. At the base of the American end of the Steel Arch Bridge the tailrace of the Niagara 
Schoellkopf Company. These outlets indicate a present diversion from the Falls of 11,433 cubic 


second 


we find cities unheralded as electric cities, or power 
cities, and remote from any transmission lines and 
cataracts, cities where the power is generated in- 
side the city limits—we find them paying less for 
lighting than is paid by the city of Buffalo.”’ 

THE INTERESTS THAT SURROUND THE FALLS 


Without pausing here to dwell on the ob- 
vious fact that thus far the diversions of 
water from Niagara Falls had not served the 
interests of the public as represented by the 
city which, by its location, would naturally 
be the first to receive such benefits; nor on 


controls the General Electric Company, which 
is the right arm of the electrical-supplies trust. 
Among the directors of the General Electric 
Company are Mr. Charles Steele, a partner in 
J. P. Morgan & Co., and Mr. Morgan himself. 

But the Vanderbilt-Astor-Morgan group also 
controls the New York Central Railroad sys- 
tem. Futhermore, it is believed in Wall 
Street and in the electrical-supplies trade 
that there is a complete understanding be- 
tween the General Electric Company and 
the Westinghouse Electric Company with 
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regard to all important matters affecting the 
interests of both. 

A former salesman of one of these com- 
panies recently told me that during his ser- 
vice his sales were invariably held up until 
the contract could be passed upon by a board 
composed of representatives of each company. 
This board, he said, decided which company 
should get the contract, and then the travel- 
ing agents were instructed to quote such 
prices and terms of delivery to the pros- 
pective customer that the chosen company 
would get the business. 
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So far as the Toronto company is con- 
cerned, its expressed purpose, in which it was 
encouraged by Canadian pride, was to serve 
the Canadian consumers. Its lines, therefore, 
now furnish light and power to Hamilton, 
Toronto, and intermediate places. Thus its 
market is assured. This company is con- 
trolled by the greatest group of financiers in 
Canada, headed by ‘‘the Canadian Pierpont 
Morgan,” Sir William Mackenzie. Sir Wil- 
liam is also the powerful interest in the 
General Electric Company of Canada. The 
American and Canadian General Electric Com- 





NIAGARA FALLS IN 1868 


These two pictures were taken from the same point on the American shore. The two arrows mark 
of the Horseshoe by the power companies, acting under the authorization of the Commissioners of 


Returning again to the larger evolution 
the companies on the Canadian side must be 
considered. The territory to be served with 
electricity issparse. Consequently, the Niag- 
ara Falls Power Company has used its Can- 
adian plant almost wholly as supplemental to 
its American plant by carrying a transmission 
line to the American side. This plan has 
solved their market problem for the present. 
It also includes the Canadian company in the 
bigger scheme with its American parent. 


erosion, but much of it was done for 


panies are mutually sympathetic, so that 
there is no reason for friction of interest 
between the Toronto company and the Amer- 
ican combination. 


CLOSING UP THE CIRCLE OF INTERESTS 


Now, the Ontario Power Company, which 
had seemed to be stranded on the Canadian 
shore without a market for its power, saw 
the necessity of following the lead of the 
Niagara Falls Power Company in going afield 
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for a market. Its opportunity came with 
Governor Odell’s veto of the notorious grab 
bill of the Niagara, Lockport, and Ontario 
Company, May 15, 1904. This bill was to 
renew the rights of a franchise, about to expire 
by default, to take unlimited water from 
Niagara River at La Salle and empty it 
over the bluff near Lockport, whence it would 
be emptied directly into Lake Ontario. 

When Governor Odell’s veto caused that 
company to disappear abruptly from the race 
for power franchises, the only valuable rights 
left in its charter were for the construction of 
electrical transmission lines. 

Here was the opportunity of the Ontario 
Power Company to enter the American fteld. 
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liver, at any desired point along the line of 
the road between Buffalo and Syracuse, 
60,000 horse-power on March rst, and gave an 
option on 100,000 horse-power more. This is 
interesting, because, as I have pointed out 
above, the New York Central interest controls 
the largest power company at the falls—the 
Niagara Falls Power Company—which was 
supposed to be a competitor of the Ontario 
company. Furthermore, the Ontario Power 
Company, in its most recent published map of 
its operations, outlines an extension of its 
transmission lines westward to Cleveland, 
paralleling the tracks of the Lake Shore 
Railroad, which is the westerly extension of 
the New York Central. 





NIAGARA FALLS IN 19.4 


the same point in the Falls. 


Within the last two years, 500 feet have been cut off the Canadian end 


the Queen Victoria Park. Part of this cutting-off is the result of the natural recession of the Falls by 


the convenience of the power companies 


The interests controlling it acquired control 
of the Niagara, Lockport, and Ontario Com- 
pany and connected their Canadian transmis- 
sion lines with the American lines by cables 
thrown across the gorge. They also pro- 
ceeded vigorously with the building of a trans- 
mission line east as far as Syracuse. 

Then a curious thing happened: The 
Ontario company, through its American 
transmission company, entered into contract 
with the New York Central Railroad to de- 


A justifiable conclusion is that the New York 
Central interests controlling the Niagara 
Falls Power Company and the Canadian Ni- 
agara Falls Power Company, have an under- 
standing with the Ontario Power Company 
as to the parceling out of its share ot falls 
power. 

Thus we swing the complete circle of in- 
terests that are centred around the incident 
of Niagara Falls. The same interests con- 
trol the railroads, the electrical-supplies com- 
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Taking water out of the Niagara River above the Falls. 


panies, and the power companies. And in 
the midst of this gigantic community of finan- 
cial interests, whose operations are already 
of momentum sufficient ultimately to tax the 
power-producing capacity of Niagara, stand 
the falls—not as a magnificent monument 
to the pride of the United States in a glory of 
nature, but as the 168-foot drop of 224,000 
cubic feet of water per second, transmutable 
into 5,000,000 electrical horse-power for the 
uses of an industrial monopoly. 


WHAT DO THE PEOPLE GET? 


That we, as a people, have given our share 
of the necessary permission is to our shame. 
But there is another side to the question 


The capacity of this canal is the lesser of the two diversions of Niagara water 
on the American side 


which strikes home at our pocketbooks, if 
we need such a spur to our pride. This is: 
What have we, directly or indirectly, received 
in return for the franchises we have given? 

So far as the United States Government or 
the State of New York is concerned, the 
answer is brief—not one cent. The franchises 
were granted without price, and the com- 
panies operate without even the meagre re- 
turn, exacted on the Canadian side, of $1.50 
a year for each horse-power developed up to 
10,000, and a sliding scale growing less with 
additional developments. 

Indirectly, then? The theory on which no 
such charges were exacted by New York was 
that the development of power would be of in- 








WHERE THE WATERS DIVERTED BY THE 


SCHOELLKOPF CANAL RETURN TO THE RIVER 
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BELOW THE FALLS 


Except in the power-houses at the water’s edge, only a part of the full force of the drop is utilized to generate power. 
two-thiras of the water in these streams is wasted 


Probably 
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A POWER-HOUSE OF THE AMERICAN NIAGARA FALLS POWER COMPANY 
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This power-house and its duplicate (on the other side of the intake canal) indicate an authorized diversion of 17,200 cubic 
teet of water per second from Niagara 


direct benefit in the cheapening of power, the 
stimulation of industries, and the consequent 
employment offered to more workmen. 
The case of Buffalo, as outlined above, is 
sufficiently to the point on the first count. 
The second has more nearly been justified. 
There are a few factories at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., such as the Acker Process Company, 
The Carborundum Company, the Union Car- 
bide Company, and the International Acheson 
Graphite Company, which could exist only in 
a place where they may be assured of the un- 
interrupted delivery of power in large amounts. 
An estimate—made for me by an agent of 
the companies—of the number of persons 
employed in electrical industries dependent 
on Niagara power is 6,000 at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., and 4,000 in the Tonawandas, Buffalo, 
Depew,and Lockport: 10,000 in all, with the 
prospect that 3,000 more will be added during 
the year. But the same man says further: 
‘““As to the plants moved here (to Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.), compared with those that were 
here, would state that nearly all the plants 
have been originated or planned in other cities 
and then located here.” In other words, 
the 6,000 workers would have been employed 
in the same works, anvhow—the location at 
Niagara Falls was an afterthought. Again, 
quoting the same man: ‘‘Taking the manu- 
facturing cities of New England and this 
state (New York), my personal experience is 
that our wage rates are uniformly lower.”’ 
And I discovered that, of the concerns in 
Niagara Falls which are benefited by their 
proximity to the power plants, several of the 
largest are controlled by officers of the Ni- 
agara Falls PowerCompany. These are the 


International Paper Company, using 8,000 
horse-power, of which Mr. D. O. Mills is 
president; the International Acheson Graph- 
ite Company, using 1,000 horse-power, of 





THE TAILRACE OF THE POWER-HOUSE ABOVE 


Below the Steel Arch Bridge. This tailrace is horseshoe-shaped, 21 


feet high 
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TRANSMITTING NIAGARA POWER 
Steel poles are necessary to carry the large wires required to handle 
the high-tension currents 


which F. L. Lovelace is a director, and The 
Natural Food Company, using 1,500 horse- 
power, of which Mr. W. B. Rankine, before 
his death, was a director. 

Here, then, is another trace of gentle irony. 
The working people who are brought to the 
falls, by factories moved thither from New 
England, are actually paid less than they were 
before. And look where you will through the 
varied uses to which Niagara power is being 
put, you will find no one of them by 
which some member of the controlling com- 
bination is not profiting. The public is not 
considered either first or last—after the 
franchises are granted. 





POWER LINES CROSSING ‘THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 
The transmission line of the Ontario Power Company’s American 
subsidiary company parallels the Central’s tracks to Syracuse 


These two facts, then, loom big above the 
mists of the falls—First: That the public has 
given away rights that menace the beauty of 
its great possession, without getting in return 
anything directly, and indirectly far less than 
the spirit of the franchises entitles it to expect ; 
Second: That the real menace to Niagara is 
the fact that a group of huge financial inter- 
ests has found that there is money in it for 
them to make common cause in the ex- 
ploitation of the falls. 

It would be useless to hope that the com- 





CUTTING OFF THE END OF THE HORSESHOE FALL 
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Partly to facilitate the operations of the power companies on the Canadian side and partly to make sightly the places left bare 
by the natural recession 
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panies should stop the diversions, even if they 
were so minded; for the vast capital involved 
in the great scheme, and the economic forces 
which that scheme has set in motion, will 
speedily get beyond the power of the com- 
panies to check in their extension. Too much 
money and too many interests are now in- 
volved. Nor may New York and Ontario be 
expected to stay the momentum of so stu- 
pendous a body of economic force. The char- 
acter of the legislature of New York, and the 
jealousy of Ontario, encourage future grants. 

For the present, the great sweep of popular 
emotion holds in check the attack upon the 
security of the falls. But other public ques- 
tions must some day divert the public mind 
from this state of vigilance. Then the 
attacks will be renewed. For instance, in 
Buffalo I talked to a group of men who have 
staked their financial future upon this turn 
in the tide of public interest. They are 
actively planning—and with confidence in 
their success—to utilize the lull to secure the 
franchises they desire. 

They told me also of another company 
which owns an active franchise on the Cana- 
dian side, which is financed by capital in St. 
Catherine’s, Ontario, and ready to begin con- 
struction work on thirty-six hours’ notice. 
This company’s rights are known as the 
Jordan River Franchise. It was originally 
given the privilege of taking water from the 
Welland River by canal to Ball’s Falls on the 
Jordan River, where its power plant is to be 
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located. Its charter has since been extended 
to permit it to take its water direct from Lake 
Erie near Lowbanks. A diversion at this 
point affects the flow of Niagara River as 
much as a diversion directly above the falls. 
This company is only waiting until New York 
shall definitely declare against further Amer- 
ican diversions; thus assuring itself against 
further American competition. 

These facts indicate the helplessness of 
New York to deal with the situation. The 
only radical remedy is an international treaty 
between the United States and Canada limit- 
ing further diversions for whatever purpose. 
Any citizen of the United States who cares 
to help preserve the falls may do an appreci- 
able service toward that end by writing his 
congressman and senator, urging them to 
use their influence to help obtain such a 
treaty. 

The situation at Niagara, then, is this: 
Centering around the falls and urged to their 
ultimate ruin by the momentum of gigantic 
economic forces which they have set in mo- 
tion, area circle of tremendous financial in- 
terests which have monopolized everything 
that they can get. Outside of this circle 
stands another ring, trying to break through 
and share the spoils. To all of these it is 
the dollars and cents the falls will earn. Out- 
side of these rings is the public, interested in 
preserving the spectacle of a glorious natural 
beauty. 

Which shall win? 





“THE PARTING OF THE WATERS” 
he rows of black dots in the centre of the picture are the ice-barriers of the Schoellkopf Canal. It is assumed by the engineers of the 
power companies that the ice-floe marks the place where the waters separate toward the American and the Horseshoe Falls, and that since the 
American intakes are below the parting, the American diversions cannot_affect the Horseshoe Fall 





WAITING TO BE KILLED 





THE TRAPPER’S REAL CHARACTER 


LONG REGARDED AS A HERO OF THE FOREST, BUT REALLY A CRUEL AND 
UNSPORTSMANLIKE DESTROYER OF GAME AND A DISGRACE TO CIVILIZATION— 
HOW, WITH THE HELP OF THE BOUNTY HUNTER, HE IS EXTERMINATING 
BIG GAME IN WHAT WAS THE RICHEST HUNTING-GROUND OF THE CONTINENT 


BY 
W. H. WRIGHT 


Mr. Wright is a naturalist and hunter who for twenty-three consecutive years has followed and studied big 
game in the western mountains 











UCH has been said about the pictur- 
esque life of trappers, and volumes 
have been written about the ro- 

mance of their calling—its dangers, its pri- 
vations, and difficulties overcome; the 
terrific combats, the hair-breadth escapes, 
and the hard-won victories over ferocious 
beasts and blood-thirsty savages. The trap- 
per has been, in the popular mind, the man 
who blazed the trail which civilization fol- 
lows. But, whatever may have been the 
lie and services of the famous hunters, trap- 
pers, and guides of history, the trapper of to- 
day lacks every characteristic which romance 
has interwoven with his name. 

For years I have been intending to tell the 
truth publicly about trappers and their ways, 
for trapping is still extensively followed. 
People who have not seen can form no idea 


of the suffering trappers cause, nor of their 
ruthless destruction of game. Nothing es- 
capes them; even the squirrels are sacrificed 
to bait traps for marten and fisher, and not 
onlv the squirrels, but all kinds of birds, 
whether game.or song birds. 


INHUMAN INDIFFERENCE TO SUFFERING 


In trapping mink, otter, beaver, and a few 
other fur-bearing animals, the trap is nearly 
always set near the water, where the animal 
when caught can drown itself, thus ending its 
suffering. But with bear, marten, and fisher, 
it is different. The bear must drag a heavy 
clog about until it catches in some root or 
bush. There he must wait until the trapper 
comes to kill him, and this in some cases is 
not fordays. The bones of the leg are almost 
invariably broken by the trap, and the leg 
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swells to an incredible size. I have seen the Trapping is one of the most cruel things a 
spot where a bear, fast in a trap, had been’ personcando. Ido not understand how any- 
caught for more than a week in a thicket one with a heart, with even a grain of pity for 
through which it was impossible to drag the harmless creatures capable of suffering, can 
trap and clog. The bushes, for ten feet around doit. But I have yet to see the first trapper 





A BEAR’S BONES IN AN OLD LOG TRAP 


The gnawed logs at the end show hi efforts to escape before he died of starvation 


were bitten off, small trees,three or fourinches who was not as heartless as a hyena and as 
thick, were gnawed through; but, asthe victim destructive as the plague. 

vas only a bear, probably it did not suffer from The trapping of marten and fisher is perhaps 
the pain, nor for want of food and water. the most cruel of all. When there is no snow, 
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the trap is set at the foot of a tree, or under 
some rock; but when the snow comes, the 
trap is raised above the snow and set on 
small sticks driven into the trunk of a tree. 
Slabs of wood are then driven into trees 
on each side of the trap, and a slab or flat 
piece of bark is laid over the top, thus forming 
around the trap a box that is open in front 
and at the bottom. To get at the bait, the 
animal must climb up and in at the bottom, 
and he thus steps on the trap, the only place 
left for him to step. He is sure to get caught. 
As the trap is fastened to the tree, the animal, 





KILLED AND 
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many places, I have found that the trapper, 
when the season was over, had been too lazy 
or indifferent to make another round and 
spring his traps, but left them set. Most 
trappers through the Northwest leave their 
traps in place until they want them again. 
Several years ago I was camping in the Bitter 
Root Mountains with Mr. T. C. Coleman, of 
Baltimore. One day we followed a line of 
traps for several miles, finding many of them 
set, just as the trapper had left them in the 
spring. In one was a female marten that had 
lived for a long time after being caught; she 


Photograph by Matteson 


LEFT TO ROT 


A badger burying the carcass 


when caught, cannot get to the ground, but 
must hang by the leg until the trapper makes 
his rounds or until the victim dies from ex- 
haustion or cold. In cold weather, however, 
the trapper often makes his rounds only once 
in ten days, and sometimes it is much longer, 
especially in severe weather or if he has out 
several lines of traps. The animal may linger 
there a week or more unless, mercifully, he 
freezes. Such an occupation is not romantic, 
it is brutal. 

Is it not enough torture inflicted upon ani- 
mals merely by taking themintraps? Yet, in 





had been dead only a few days when found 
She had gnawed the bark from the tree as far 
as the chain would permit her to reach. 
Most likely a family of young had starved to 
death waiting for the mother that was slowly 
perishing in the trap. 
ANIMALS LEFT TO DIE IN TRAPS 

Again, Mr. W. E. Carlin, of New York, 
camping with me some years ago, upon a pho- 
tographing trip, came upon a trap which a 
bear trapper had set for lynx, and discovered 
that a skunk had been caught in the trap. We 
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told the trapper. He was greatly annoyed 
that a mere skunk should get into a trap 
that was set foralynx. Seven days later we 
returned, and there sat the same poor skunk. 
He had dug a deep hole as if he could burrow 
away from the trap; and his leg was swollen 
until it was as large as his body. During all 
this time, on a barren hillside, under the 
scorching rays of the sun, he had been with- 
out food or water. 

Most of the old trappers whom | have met 
in the Northwest have deep religious feeling, 
and will not do any work on “‘the Sabbath.” 
The old fellow who left the skunk to suffer in 
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bear bait for the spring catch. I asked him 
why he killed so many. He said that he 
wanted a ‘‘big stink”’ in the spring so as to 
bring the bears around. All of the animals 
he had slaughtered for a spring ‘’stink’’ were 
shot with a revolver, for they were snowbound 
and could not escape. He told me that he 
dropped five big bull elk in one pile, and that 
in the spring an old grizzly found this “bunch 
and buried them. ‘The Frenchman set two 
traps at the pile, but the grizzly had once 
lost a toe in a trap, and he was a little too 
“smart” for the old trapper. 

This prodigal destruction by trappers has 
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A PREY TO COYOTES 
A deer shot in mere wantonness 


the trap was one of this kind. He always 
had his Bible at hand, and talked religion 
incessantly. On this trip we found scores of 
deer that he had unnecessarily killed to bait 
his traps. He always carried his rifle when 
making the rounds, and shot everything that 
crossed his path, no matter whether he needed 
itor not. There may be trappers who do not 
kill in this reckless way, but it has never been 
my good fortune to meet them. Yet they 
al say, “‘I kill only enough for bait for my 
traps.” 

I once knew an old French trapper who shot 
seventy-three moose and elk in one winter, for 


exterminated the game. The few wolves 
and Indians, of whose depredations we hear so 
much, are not the destroyers of our game. 
Nearly all the reports that are started in 
the Northwest about Indians killing game 
in large numbers and out of season have 
been started by trappers who wished to draw 
attention away from their own misdeeds. A 
trapper who came out of the Bitter Root 
Mountains started the report that a bond 
of Indians was killing elk right and left. 
There had not been an Indian in that part of 
the country for more than ten years; but 
this trapper, with his partner, had for several 





A TRAPPER STRETCHING A BEAR SKIN 


winters lived near two large salt-licks, and 
had killed hundreds of elk for their teeth— 
I dare say they had killed thousands. Know- 
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JOHN LONG AND CAL HOUGH 


wo trappers who killed 43 bear with 9 traps in 30 days. 
has about ro skins in it 


Each pack 
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A TRAPPER’S HUT IN THE SELKIRKS 


ing that the carcasses would be discovered, 
they started the report that the Indians had 
been slaughtering game. In twenty years 
of observation, I have never known an In- 
dian to kill except for use—not even coyotes 
or skunks. The big drives and slaughters were 
not excessive, for they supplied whole tribes. 

Many of these hunting grounds are in 
Idaho. Nearly all trappers go into them 
from the Montana side, and, of course, in the 
spring come out the same way, thus avoiding 
the Idaho game wardens. In spring, the Bit- 
ter Root Valley passes leading over the range 
into Idaho are thick with returning trappers, 
their horses loaded with elk heads and scalps, 
trophies of indiscriminate slaughter. 

In the fall of 1904, Mr. Carlin and I found 
an old bear trap that had been built of logs, 
forming a pen in which to catch the bear alive. 
The plan succeeded, for there was the skele- 
ton of the bear. The trap showed how hard 
he had worked for freedom before he starved. 
On all sides, the logs had been gnawed half 
through—on the inside, until they looked 
as if someone with a broad axe had been at 
work on them. Had the bear concentrated 
his efforts, he would certainly have freed 
himself. In British Columbia, Mr. G. O. 
Shields and I met two trappers who had 
killed for bait thirty-seven bighorn sheep, 
seventeen goats, several deer, and all the 
smaller game they could find. With this 
bait, they had taken six bears! Only a few 
of the sheep heads were large enough to sell. 
Twenty years of experience teach me that 
all trappers are alike. 
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A BLACK BEAR IN A STEEL TRAP 


One trapper in one day shot nineteen large 
blue grouse, merely to try a new Colt’s rifle. 
The birds were nesting; he had no use for 
them; and not one did he even bring to camp. 
Three years ago, in British Columbia, an old 
trapper camped near our bear-hunting party. 
He shot everything he could find, even little 
ducks and marmots. A goat which he killed 
fell over a cliff; and, as it was harder to recover 
it than to shoot another, he shot another. He 
Was trapping beaver out of season, and 
boasted of having caught one that was about 
to become a mother. 

He was another of those who have the sort 
of religious feeling I have mentioned, always 
carrying a Bible and carefully ‘‘observing 
the Sabbath.””» When I remonstrated with 
him about breaking the laws and killing 
animals that could do him no harm while 
alive and no good when dead, he replied: 
“God gave all these animals to humanity, 
not to man, and man hasn’t any right to 
legislate about ’em. I don’t recognize any 
law made by man, an’ just as long as I see 
fit to kill, I’ll kill.”’ These are but further 
instances of the universal attitude. Taxi- 
dermists buy the heads of animals, scalps 
find a sale, and there is a regular trade in 
teeth. Under such conditions, it is hard to 
save the game, but much more could be done 
than is being done. If the state paid suffi- 
cient salaries to procure good game wardens, 
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A TRAPPED YEARLING GRIZZLY 


Often such ‘‘ catches’’ are allowed to struggle for days before 
the traps are visited 


they could check the worst slaughter. Eff- 
cient men hesitate to take the position, and 
too many times idle and shiftless men take 





So arranged that when the marten is caught it is suspended by one leg 
until death 
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BEAR-PAW SNOW SHOES 
The kind most in use among the trappers and Indians of the Northwest 


it in order to get a secure chance to kill and 
market game themselves. [ have known 
several such cases. Jn Washington recently, 
a warden was arrested for taking parties to 
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an island that was closed to all hunting. Ile 
was using it as a private preserve—for leasing. 


THE MISTAKEN BOUNTY SYSTEM 


One of the worst practices of trappers is to 
poison animals which they cannot kill by 
other means. A bottle of strychnine is in 
nearly every trapper’s kit, and he poisons 
carcasses in the hope that other animals 
will feed on them, especially those on which 
there is a bounty. And this bounty system 
itself is bad. A greater inducement could 
not be offered for the destruction of game 
than is found under the bounty law that is 
supposed to protect game. It tempts people 
to lie in claiming bounties, and it starts 
everyone to killing who can handle a gun or 
set a trap. The bottle of strychnine goes 
with the gun, and carcasses are stuffed with 
the drug. Great numbers of birds and ani- 
mals are so killed. I have known prairie 
chickens and grouse to be shot and trapped 
by dozens for this purpose. Law-makers for- 
get that most really injurious animals would 
be pursued vigorously, bounty or no bounty. 

A very complete little pamphlet about 
bounties is issued by T. S. Palmer, of the 
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Fourteen feet of snow on the roof 





A TRAPPER’S CABIN 
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United States Department of Agriculture. 
The bounty method of exterminating nox- 
ious animals has been.in operation for more 
than two hundred and fifty years, and not 
one species has been exterminated. Incom- 
plete records show that in twenty-five years 
$2,400,000 have been expended in this country 
in attempts by this method to protect do- 
mestic animals, fields, and game (in most 
cases the immense herds of cattle and sheep 
owned by large companies and pastured on 
government lands). A bounty large enough 
to have any effect must be so large that it 
will start everyone out. Animals are brought 
in from other states; companies are formed, 
and a regular business is done in importing 
hides, scalps, tails, or whatever part of the 
animal the law requires as evidence of the 
kill. 

Utah in 1904 lost $100,000 paid as bounties 
for animals brought from South America. 
One trick is to present the scalp in states that 
pay for scalps, and the tail in tail states. 

California paid in one eighteen months 
$187,485 on coyotes alone; Montana paid in 
six months $54,578 on ground-squirrels. 
New Hampshire has been paying bounties 
seventy-five years. In 1894, the state treas- 
urer called attention to the bounties reported 
from a few towns, adding that, should the 
other 234 towns ‘‘ be equally successful in 
breeding wild animals for the state market, 
it would require a state tax levy of nearly 
$2,000,000 to pay the bounty claims.” New 
York withdrew the bounty on bear, not be- 
cause the animals were becoming extinct, 
but because the number killed had been stead- 
ily increasing. The bounty scheme has not 
resulted in the extermination of a single 
species, even in Bermuda, with an area of less 
than twenty square miles. Cut off the 
bounty and provide a reward for conviction 
of illegal trapping, and we should preserve 
more of our game animals. 


KILLS OF INDIANS AND OF WHITE MEN 


The same year that I saw one of the great 
drives of game made by the Indians, I saw 
a white man’s hunt in which only two hunters 
took part. It was late in February, and the 
snow was deep. The deer were driven down 
to the foot-hills. Tired of town life, the two 
hunters, seeking ‘‘recreation,’”’ shot for two 
days, killing sixty-three deer. I have known 
an Indian drive to kill 450 deer—but there 
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were 300 Indians in the hunt. The two white 
men left their sixty-three deer to rot; the 
Indians cured all the meat from their 450; 
they do not waste even the entrails. 

Many years ago, hunting in the Okanogan 
region, in Eastern Washington, we camped 
one night in ‘‘Toad’s Coulée,”’ near a little 
lake. Close to our camp was an old cabin 
used by hunters who came there from all 
quarters to shoot the mule deer as they sought 
their winter ranges along the Okanogan and 
Columbia Rivers. This was the crossing 
point for the deer, and, fal] and spring, tens of 
thousands would pass through the coulée. 

At this cabin we saw probably fifty deer 
that had been shot and left as they fell; not 
even a skin had been removed. We met 
two hunters for a Kansas taxidermist who 
paid five dollars a set for mountain-sheep 
horns. They had five pack-ponies loaded 
with horns; now it is next to impossible to get 
a head of any size in that region. 

Since the Klondike discoveries, however, 
and the Spanish War, game has increased in 
some localities, for many of the trappers and 
tooth and scalp hunters were drawn away. 
Unfortunately, others are fast taking their 
places. One of these trappers went to Hay- 
den Lake, Idaho, for deer shooting. He was 
gone a month. When he returned, he said 
that he had 106 deer piled up at his cabin, 
and would sell the lot, as he did not care to go 
back because the weather had turned warm 
and only the hides would -be worth saving: 
He finally abandoned the kill. 

I might go on, but I suppose the bear trap- 
per will continue to trap, the tooth and scalp 
hunter to kill and scalp, the market hunter 
to market his kill, and the legislatures to en- 
act worse than useless bounty laws until the 
game, big and little, has disappeared; and the 
extinction of our native creatures will then be 
laid to the Indians and the wolves. I should 
like, however, to show briefly the effects of 
the trappers’ reckless slaughtering. 


THE IDAHO BIG-GAME RANGE 


To realize the devastation that these van- 
dals against wild life have accomplished, one 
needs to visit the places that, twenty years 
ago, teemed with animals. Westward twenty- 
five miles from the Bitter Root Valley in 
Montana, for instance, is the main divide of 
the Bitter Root Range, overlooking toward 
the west the region known as the Clearwater 
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country, in Central Idaho. From the divide 
west to the settlements is 200 miles, and from 
the divide between the south fork of the 
Clearwater and the Salmon River, north 
to the divide between the north fork of the 
Clearwater and the St. Joe River, is another 
200 miles. 

All this region is one broken, jumbled mass 
of rock and mountain. Westward from the 
main divide extend lofty spurs and detached 
ranges, as high in many instances as the main 
range. Deep in the valleys and canyons be- 
tween these ranges run the several branches 
of the Clearwater River. In many of these can- 
yons are long, flat tracts, heavily timbered with 
cedar and pine. On all the divides between 
the headwaters of these streams will be found 
meadows of thousands of acres covered with 
grass which in many places is four feet high. 
Some of these meadows are ten miles long. 
Were the elevation not so great, they would 
soon be settled and grazed by stock; but the 
deep snows and the long winters prevent 
anyone from living in these high altitudes. 

Twenty years ago, these 40,000 square 
miles of highlands were covered with tens of 
thousands of moose, elk, and deer; and were 
the best hunting region in the United States. 
It was possible, on the divide between the 
middle and the south fork of the Clearwater, 
to bag from one camp, and within a radius 
of five miles, moose, elk, mule, and white-tail 
deer, black and grizzly bear, and goats; and I 
have no hesitancy in saying that a good hunter 
could kill all this variety of big game within 
a week. One had only to watch the meadows 
to be sure of moose, elk, and deer—not one, 
but as many as he chose to kill. Elk were on 
all the ridges, and deer could be killed from 
the camp morning or evening. In all these 
meadows and on all the hills where berries 
grew, bears could be found in goodly numbers. 
I have often seen from six to nine in a patch of 
berries at one time. Making his camp near a 
spur of the mountains, one had only to climb 
from 1,000 to 3,000 feet to get abundant goat 
shooting. Farther south, along the divide of 
the Salmon, were thousands of bighorn sheep, 
and even to-day I defy the United States to 
produce better waters than the Clearwater 
for fishing. But the big game has been sadly 
depleted. 

In the summer, game is to be found in all 
these meadows, in all the canyons, and on all 
the ridges; and if the animals could live in 
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the highlands the year round, game would 
never become extinct. But in the fall, they 
must leave these altitudes for lower country. 
Around the mouth of the many streams where 
they join the main rivers, the hillsides are 
open and grassy, and in nearly all these 
haunts will be found large salt-licks about 
which the animals roam. On these hills 
thousands upon thousands of elk and deer 
come to winter because of the snow that falls 
sometimes fifty feet deep on the high divides. 
To this winter home of the animals, the trap- 
pers and tooth hunters also come. Could 
these winter ranges be protected, the game 
would be saved; for winter is the trapping 
season. 


TRAPPER’S CHARACTER 


I once camped in Lost Horse Canyon, 
Montana, with Mr. Carlin. For two springs 
we had followed the snow as it melted back, 
photographing birds, flowers, and _ small 
animals. The bear caught by trappers along 
two streams and brought out through our 
camp numbered 256 in the two seasons. 
That more than a thousand head of game 
were killed to catch these bear, is a conser- 
vative estimate; from five to ten animals are 
sacrificed as bait for each fur-bearing animal 
that is taken. This country is so vast and 
mountainous, so deeply cut by canyons and 
gorges that, unless a game warden were skilled 
in their windings, it would be next to im- 
possible for him to find a trapper, but if he 
knew the country he could easily apprehend 
these butchers. Unfortunately, game war- 
dens are not paid enough to induce them 
to learn this difficult country. A few severe 
sentences would go far toward lessening the 
slaughter. It should be possible to give the 
warden in one state power to arrest persons 
violating the laws of another state. Arrest 
might thus be provided for those having 
game in their possession. 


DEPOPULATED GAME HAUNTS 


But this vast region has already been 
devastated. It is hard to find a good head 
of the moose. There are still a goodly num- 
ber of elk, but unless trapping is stopped, 
and the killing for scalps anc& teeth inter- 
dicted, it will be but a few years when all 
this district will be devoid of game. It is 
now difficult to get a good head of sheep in a 
season’s hunt, and the goat is fast disappear- 
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ing. During the fall of 1904, Mr. Carlin and 
I on many of the mountains could not find a 
track, where ten years before we saw hundreds 
of goats. 
Montana has been one of the best game 
states in the union, and in some parts is yet 
a good hunting state. In the western part 
there is a variety of game. Around the head- 
waters of the south fork of the Flathead 
River are elk, deer, and hundreds of goats. 
Farther west, north of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, are some sheep. All along the 


northern border of Montana, small bunches. 


of sheep are to be found, and some are still 
scattered along the range of hills west of 
Helena, down the Missouri River. But no- 
where can they be found in any considerable 
numbers. At one time this beautiful game 
animal could be found in nearly every part of 
Montana where there are hills or mountains 
of any size. But the head hunter, hunting 
with dogs, and the bear trapper, killing for 
bait, have done their work, and sheep are now 
found only in small bunches in a few isolated 
places of this once vast hunting country. It 
is the same with deer and antelope, which are 
found only in certain localities and in strag- 
gling numbers. Antelope are protected in 
Montana for all time. 

All through the Bitter Root Range there 
are to be found a few scattering bear, both 
black and grizzly, but the day is past when 
one can go out and be reasonably sure of 
bagging a bear. The Mission Range, on the 
Flathead Reservation, is one of the best coun- 
tries for goats that can be found now, because, 
on account of its being on an Indian reser- 
vation, it is more or less protected from the 
hunters. 


THE.HAVOC OF TWENTY YEARS 


The Coast Range and the Olympic Range 
in Washington are still good hunting grounds, 
but the ground is so thick with timber and 
underbrush that often it is next to impossible 
to go through it; and to this fact, and this 
only, is it owed that elk and deer are still to be 
found in large numbers. Here are many 
bear, mostly black. The bear trappers have 
not invaded this country to such an extent 
as they have Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and 
some parts of British Columbia. 

It is to be deplored that this great North- 
west, a natural game preserve, should be 
devastated of allits animals and birds to satisfy 
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the greed of pot-hunters and trappers. To 
be sure, there are vast quantities of game 
animals and birds in the Northwest yet, but 
one who hunted there twenty years ago, and 
who looks over the field to-day, is astonished 
that such havoc could have been wrought. I 
have hunted from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from the Athabaska to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and into Mexico, and I have never seen the 
country that could match the Northwest in 
fish and game. 

Fishing is still of the best; the Clearwater 
country in particular is the best fishing ground 
that I have ever seen. On the west and 
south of the Yellowstone National Park, is 
to be found the best elk hunting in the United 
States. Through the vicinity of Jackson’s 
Hole, there are many thousands of elk that 
come down from Yellowstone Park to winter 
and pay their annual tribute to the tooth and 
scalp hunter. South and east of Jackson’s 
Hole can yet be found a few antelope. Wyo- 
ming and one or two other states are the 
only ones that now permit the killing of these 
animals. In the Saw Tooth Mountains of 
Idaho, also, there is still a little hunting. A 
good many grizzlies are left, a few bighorn 
sheep, many goats, a few deer, some black 
bear, and now and then an elk or two. In 
the north of Idaho there are yet to be found 
hundreds of goats and a few caribou. 

Washington was once hard to beat for 
some game, such as bighorn sheep, goats, and 
deer; I think it alone originally had as many 
deer as all these other states. All through 
the Cascade Mountains they were found, not 
by thousands, but by tens of thousands. Ido 
not believe there was a place or country on 
earth that could compare with the Okanogan 
country, twenty-five years ago, for mule deer. 
Now, unless one goes far back into the higher 
ranges, it is hard to get a deer in a day’s hunt. 
All along the Okanogan River, and far to the 
south of it among the ranges of the Cascades, 
were to be found hundreds of bighorn sheep; 
but they have been sacrificed to the heartless 
taxidermist. Straggling bunches of bighorn 
sheep and goats may now be found, but not 
in anything like the numbers that were there 
before the trapper and the head hunter. 

In British Columbia, up the Empire Valley, 
and in the hills surrounding it, there is still 
very good sheep and goat hunting, but here 
many of the guides hunt with dogs, and it will 
be only a few years before the region will be 
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stripped of game. As we continue north, we 
find the game more and more scarce, until 
we reach the divide between the head waters 
of the Saskatchewan and Athabaska Rivers, 
where it is found in only a few places. Only 
sheep and goats are found in this region. 
There are few bear. 

Through the Kootenai country, in lower 
British Columbia, there is still good hunting. 
In most of the higher Selkirks are hundreds 
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of black and grizzly bear, and in some parts 
there are still hundreds of caribou and deer, 
and a few sheep. In all the ranges there are 
hundreds of goats, but the trapper is after 
them, and soon nothing will be left but a re- 
gion of mountains stripped of its throngs of 
beautiful game animals. Unless something 
is done in the next few years, we shall be able 
to show game only in photographs of what 
has been. 
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HIS CHARACTERISTICS AND WORKING HABITS—HIS ATTITUDE TO HIS PEOPLE AND 


THEIR WORSHIPFUL RELATION TO HIM—THE IMPORTANT PART THAT HE 
SENTIMENT OF 


IN THE GOVERNMENT 
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AND IN THE 


AND AN EXPLANATION 
BY 


PLAYS 
THE NATION—ANECDOTES 
OF THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD 


MARY CRAWFORD FRASER 


The third of a series of articles on present day conditions in the Far East. 


‘‘Japan Since the War’? 


appeared in the February number. 


IS Imperial Majesty, Mutsu Hito, the 
121st Emperor of Japan, was born at 
Kyoto on the 3d of November, 1852. 
He was the second son of the Emperor Komei, 
and was declared heir apparent in 1860, 
seven years before his father’s death. It 
was during the first summer of the Emperor’s 
life that Commodore Perry made his memo- 
rable descent.on Uraga, to demand, good- 
humoredly but stubbornly, the friendship of 
Japan for America. This last summer, the 
fifty-second since then, the Emperor has 
passed in anxious watching of the conference 
at Portsmouth, which decided the results of 
his unquestioned victory over one of the 
greatest European powers. He has borne 
the cares of empire for thirty-eight years, and 
has attained, in early middle age, to such a 
store of recollections and experiences as prob- 
ably no other sovereign, living or dead, has 
ever possessed. It is as if a thousand years of 
the world’s history had been compressed by 
some magical alembic into the span of one 
human life. 
The little child who, fifty years ago, was 
the most precious thing in the still medieval 


splendors of Kyoto, in whose smile hundreds 
of devoted attendants rejoiced, whose little 
tempers or indispositions threw the solemn 
golden-robed hierarchy of the palace into 
consternation—who must, as he grew up, 
have been puzzled to find any important 
point of difference between his imperial and 
imperious young self and the gods above— 
has lived tu become a modern constitutionai 
monarch of the most conscientious pattern, 
an example to other sovereigns—an object 
of respectful admiration to the civilized 
world. 

There is an artistic harmony in the fitness 
of the Emperor to be the nation’s ruler at 
this moment, for his personal experience 
makes him its faithful exponent. Had the 
succession changed during these thirty-eight 
years, the monarch of to-day would not only 
have less sympathy with the elders of the 
people, with the valued and venerable tra- 
ditions of his country’s past, but the living 
link with that past, the personality which has 
been with them through these tremendous 
years, would be lost to his subjects. In the 
tidal wave of new conditions which has swept 
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over the country, in the cataclysmic changes 
which have stirred it to its foundations, it has 
been an ever-present assurance and inspira- 
tion to follow the same leader with whom it 
took the first steps, to behold through storm 
and stress, through good report and evil re- 
port, the same great figure at the nation’s 
head. 

When, as a boy of fifteen (if any Japanese 
prince is ever really a boy!) he mounted the 
throne, and gave his solemn promise to grant 
some form of representative government, a 
promise which he has fulfilled in the widest 
sense, the country was taking those first 
trembling steps in the direction of liberalism 
and enlightenment. It grew up with its Em- 
peror, so to speak, and the growth was por- 
tentously sudden and complete. That which 
it required in Europe a thousand years of 
checquered struggle to produce and perfect— 
constitutional government—by which national 
and individual rights are equally protected 
and assured—Japan, the Benjamin of the 
nations, received entire at the hands of in- 
dulgent destiny. The fruits of centuries of 
scientific research, of individual effort, of 
slowly evolved wisdom—of the hundreds 
of noble failures which are given ungrudg- 
ingly to lay the foundation for every atom of 
true advancement and success—of all these, 
Japan in one day, inherited the benefits and to 
her own wants applied the perfected values. 
As a nation she may be said to have given us 
something very like the spectacle which 
masters in the study of human nature have 
longed in vain to behold in the individual— 
the spectacle of a being born in full possession 
of the accumulated learning and experience 
of its forbears. 

But even in such a portentous birth, could 
the miracle take place, that which we call the 
personal equation would modify results bv 
the combination of one concrete individuality 
with a thousand intangible forces handed on 
from its shadowy ancestry. Knowledge would 
be re-distributed. judgments differentiated, 
and it is conceivable that the immediate par- 
ent might scarcely recognize his offspring in 
its final development, much less be able to 
predicate of its actions with any certainty. 
Far more must this be the case when not an 
individual but a nation is in question. In 
judging of the Japan of to-day—and to- 
morrow—we must give full weight to the im- 
mense importance of the personal equation. 


Those who look from afar are apt to imagine 
that they are contemplating some brilliant 
product of competitive examination, a being 
to be set at once in its unchangeable place, 
with all its uses and properties labelled and 
catalogued. There could not be a more pro- 
found mistake. The truth is that we of the 
West have given our great slowly-forged 
weapons of warfare and science and law and 
ethics—weapons which we are not always 
able to wield perfectly ourselves—into the 
hands of a politically young and a danger- 
ously vitalized entity, the product of many 
centuries of unmixed descent, deriving from 
that descent (and from exceptionally favor- 
able natural conditions) iron nerve, in- 
domitable will, apparently inexhaustible pa- 
tience, but possessing also some unfathomed 
fount of Oriental passion which, once stirred, 
answers to no written laws and sweeps all 
before it in the outburst of its irresistible 
strength. 

Such is the people over whom the Emperor 
Mutsu Hito has ruled for thirty-eight years. 
So completely is His Majesty identified with 
the movement of the time, so intact is still 
the reverence with which he is regarded, that 
one is tempted to ask: ‘Is the Emperor 
responsible for modern Japan? Or does 
modern Japan explain the Emperor?” 

It will assist us in the study of his character 
to hear what his subjects have to say about 
him. The answer to the above question, if 
given by a typical Japanese, would be that to 
the Emperor’s “virtues” and those of his an- 
cestors should be ascribed the credit of every 
advancement and every victory. That is, 
in full twentieth century, the country’s only 
dogma. The higher you go in military and 
government circles, the more emphatically 
do you hear this dogma proclaimed. For 
many years I was impelled to doubt the sin- 
cerity of the belief. Its asseveration by men 
familiar with modern thought, men who had 
read and assimilated the best in history and 
philosophy, sounded like a magnificent bit 
of hypocrisy. But there is no controverting 
the testimony which daily presents itself, 
no possibility of questioning the honesty of 
the conviction. When such men as Marshal 
Oyama, General Kuroki, General Nogi, and 
Admiral Togo ascribe victories, every detail 
of which they have strenuously and patiently 
organized, to the “virtues of the Emperor,” I 
know that it is not a form of words, but the 





expression of an immutable belief that with- 
out such protection their best efforts would 
have been made in vain. 

Thinking to find a divergence, I have tested 
the camp of the ultra Radicals, have—I hope 
they will forgive me—prepared little snares 
for their orthodoxy on this point. There are 
here, as everywhere, a certain number of born 
objectors (we call them obstructionists at 
home)—men who find fault with every action 
of the Government in which they have not 
been accorded a place. They are not less well 
informed than their compatriots in office, and 
could discuss most subjects with men of their 
own standing in any country. After listen- 
ing to some jeremiad on the mistakes of the 
Government, I have suggested, hypocritically, 
that perhaps the Emperor was to blame. Far 
from it! My Radical would rise up in his 
wrath and “have me to know” that by no 
possibility could the Emperor make a mis- 
take—no wrong or undesirable thing could 
come from that sacred source! The measure 
in question, whatever it might be, had been 
distorted in transmission—the waywardness 
of men could interfere even with the rulings 
of Providence! I would bow my head,delight- 
ed at having elicited the outburst, and realized 
that dutiful subjects, like good people in 
other relations of life, are granted “Jes graces 
d’etat.”’ 

What is the “virtue of the Emperor?” If 
we can understand the real meaning of the 
strange phrase, 1t will help to make clear to us 
many things in his life and character, for it 
gives the key to his position toward his sub- 
jects. “Tere is the explanation as given to me 
a few days ago by one who stands high in His 
Majesty’s confidence and has been for manv 
years in close attendance upon him. 

“We do not call ourselves Christians,’ 
said my friend, “but the very truth about us 
is that the moving force with us is religion. 
This is the never-to-be-shaken foundation of 
our loyalty, our statesmanship, our naval and 
military prowess. We feel that the an- 
cestors of the Emperor (who are also wurs, 
since the whole nation forms but one family) 
are on our side, that they watch over us and 
assist us to overcome our enemies. This is 


’ 


what we mean when we speak of winning 
victories by the virtue of the Emperor. You 
in Europe say ‘ By the protection of Heaven,’ 
‘ By Divine intervention,’ but I believe that in 
reality most of the credit of success goes to 
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the men who are the visible instruments of it. 
Our leaders, indeed, leave nothing to chance. 
The most earnest consultation takes place 
before every move, and no effort is spared to 


assure the result. But generals, officers, and 
men, feel that those efforts would be of small 
avail were not the unseen Heavenly Powers 
on their side, and these are, for us, the im- 
perial ancestors, who, beholding the people 
loyal to their representative on earth, reward 
his virtues and his subjects’ fidelity by bestow- 
ing all necessary assistance and protection. 
The Emperor is our father—each of us feels 
toward him the strongest filial affection—and 
you know what the words mean in Japan; 
but he is also to us as a god, and so long as 
we are faithful and obedient to him, we are 
fulfilling the mandates of religion.”’ 

These are very strong words. Still more 
emphatic were some addressed to me by a 
well-known Japanese official last spring, a 
man who has for many years represented his 
country abroad and who has had every oppor- 
tunity of testing and modifying his beliefs by, 
and according to, foreign standards. We 
were discussing the possibilities of dramatizing 
my romance “The Stolen Emperor”’ for the 
benefit of the ‘““War’’ widows and orphans. 

“We must alter the title,”’ said this gentle- 
man. “There was nothing wrong in your 
writing a story about an emperor who lived 
hundreds of years ago, but when you produce 
vour play, his title must be changed. It 
would be horrible sacrilege to bring an em- 
peror into the drama. To us he is a god. 
You do not put Christ on the stage.”’ 

I knew that the speaker had no intention 
of irreverance to my beliefs in saying this. I 
reminded myself that the Japanese conception 
of a god is very far removed from the Chris- 
tian one—that it more resembles our ven- 
eration for the great saints than our adoration 
of an infallible, omnipotent, omniscient Being. 
If the Japanese monarch is as a god to his 
people, he is a god in exile, a sacred soul im- 
prisoned in a human body, with all the dis- 
abilities of that environment, vulnerable to 
suffering, pledged to death, liable in certain 
obscure cases to be deceived by evil coun- 
sellors—yet, by virtue of his office (which can 
only be filled by a descendant of past em- 
perors) removed, as by an impassable gulf 
from all other human beings. The Em- 
peror’s own deep-rooted belief in his right to 
claim sttpernatural aid must be the only force 
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which gives him strength to support the 
strain of his terribly exalted and isolated 
position. 

And what manner of man is he, who was 
called to fill that position as a mere lad and 
has never, during a reign of nearly forty years, 
belied his own beliefs or betrayed his people’s 
trust? who has given his subjects all that 
modern education and modern progress can 
bestow, without allowing them to lose a par- 
ticle of their religious faith? 

When we seek to pierce the cloud of mys- 
tery which surrounds this ancient Eastern 
throne, there slowly shines out a distinct and 
luminous personality. We recognize the fact 
that here is unusual intellect, marked force 
of character, admirable moderation and self- 
control; we see in the Emperor’s actions a 
lively and tender beneficence for the people 
committed to his care, the courageous wisdom 
which chooses the best for them, and the stern, 
silent sense of duty which enables him to 
carry out his decisions unmoved by personal 
considerations or popular clamor. 

The most sceptical must confess that al- 
though we are not, as his subjects believe, 
contemplating something beyond mere hu- 
manity, we have at least before us a very 
great and remarkably noble man. 

The Emperor is not, as often stated, the son 
of the Dowager Empress who died in 1897. 
His mother, who still lives, was the concubine 
of the Emperor Komei. The peculiar con- 
stitution of the Japanese family gives very 
little prominence to the maternal rights of a 
woman who occupies this subordinate posi- 
tion. Her child, although he may be the heir 
of all his father’s honors, does not reflect his 
glory upon her. All his filial love and respect 
must go to the wife, whom he is taught to re- 
gard as his true mother. In old times the 
veritable mother saw little of her child, as it 
was feared that the strong natural bond 
between them might interfere with his affec- 
tion and respect for the lady who was the sole 
mistress of the house. . She in her turn was 
expected to love and cherish all her husband’s 
children with equal warmth. Japan has 
asked much of its women and has not asked 
in vain. High or low, gentle or simple, the 
Japanese wife is above reproach, the incarna- 
tion of faithfulness and devotion—magnificent 
in her loyalty to the duties of her state. 

It is not admitted that the Emperor’s 
mother saw very much of her son in his child- 
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hood; his exalted rank as an imperial prince 
set a great distance between them; but there 
has been a strong tie of affection, and while 
the Emperor always showed toward the late 
Empress Dowager the devotion and respect 
of ason, he did not forget his true mother in 
the flesh. She has followed his career with 
eager interest and devotion, and set aside the 
restraints of tradition and the infirmities of 
age so far as to come and see him off at the 
station a few weeks ago, when he went to give 
thanks at the Shrines of Isé. The appearance 
of this venerable lady (she is nearly eighty) 
at such a moment, touched all hearts. She 
has never attended any public function of her 
illustrious son’s life—but it seemed that his 
departure on this pilgrimage of gratitude for 
Heaven’s benefits stirred her so deeply that 
she could not refrain from coming to wish 
him good speed and assure him of her prayers 
for his safe return. 

It was at the age of eight that the little 
prince, owing to the death of his brother, was 
declared the heir to the throne. From that 
time forward he was surrounded by such a 
hedge of sanctity and ceremony that one 
wonders how his strong individual character 
had space to develop itself. Companionship 
was not wanting to him, however, for it has 
been and still is the custom to give an im- 
perial prince a few comrades of his own age, 
chosen from the flower of the nobilitv, to 
share his studies and pastimes. One of these 
playfellows, a little older than the then heir 
apparent, was the late Prince Sanjo, and the 
tie became a life-long one, for Prince Sanjo, 
even in those early davs, showed a strength 
and wisdom which never erred or wavered 
through all the storms that were to follow. 

These storms were brewing all through the 
Emperor’s childhood, and although the out- 
ward form of his education differed not at all 
from that which had been bestowed on his 
ancestors for hundreds of years past, change 
and turmoil were in the air, and penetrated 
even the golden seclusion of his sheltered life. 
The Emperor Komei, his father, was a man of 
ability and courage. He felt the temperature 
of the. changing time, and did what he could— 
he died at the age of thirty-seven—for the 
cause of the progress he desired and but 
partly understood. There was but little in- 
timacy between the reigning Emperor and his 
son. The father’s exalted position surroun- 
ded him with an inviolable barrier of eti- 
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quette and courtly observance, and the pro- 


found external respect with which it was ne- 
cessary even for his son to approach him, 
rendered familiar intercourse impossible. 
Yet there was influence exerted on the one 
side to put the Prince in possession of act- 
ual facts and to guide him 1n his judgment 
on them, and on his part a quiet but alert 
receptivity which did its work so well during 
those early years that, when at fifteen he 
mounted the throne, he was well equipped to 
sustain his great responsibilities. 

Two of his chief characteristics—rather dis- 
crepant ones at first sight—were already 
strongly marked in him at that time. One 
was the strength of will which has stood him 
in such good stead; the other, his talent for 
selecting good advisers and honestly following 
their counsels. So much has been said about 
the internal troubles of Japan during that 
epoch, that all educated persons must have 
a fairly clear knowledge of the desperately 
difficult conditions which the Emperor had 
to encounter. It was in great part due to his 
good sense, tenacity and honest purpose, that 
no false step was made. His mild and 
notable generosity to those who ranged them- 
selves against him has its reward to-day in the 
devoted adherence of the men who were then 
his foes. I remember, many years ago, a 
dinner at the Palace—a great official dinner— 
where among the guests were many of the old 
leaders of rebellions, old upholders of the 
Shogunate; the last Shogun himself, Prince 
Tokugawa, proud, silent, grim, sat opposite to 
me, and I wondered if any human emotion 
could show itself cn that impassive face. At 
that moment the Emperor raised his glass 
and bowed in kindly smiling fashion to his 
ancient opponent. The face changed, was 
suffused for one illuminating moment with a 
glow of responsive fire. It seemed as if the 
Emperor were once more thanking the Sho- 
gun for his splendidly patriotic act, when, 
after years of struggle, he voluntarily laid his 
power and his prerogatives at the Emperor’s 
feet “for the good of the country,’ and as if 
Prince Tokugawa, looking back—and looking 
forward—for Japan, said to himself once 
more, “It was well done.”’ 

Not only to the living who laid down their 
arms has the Emperor been generous, but to 
the dead who fell in the ranks of insurrection. 
The great Samurai, Saigo, was, after his 
_ death, restored to all his former honors. 
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The Emperor, recognizing that his motives 
were pure though his reasoning was mistaken, — 
generously chose to overlook all personal of- 
fense to himself. 

His perspicacity in gathering round him, at 
the beginning of his reign, the best and 
strongest men of the time, has furnished him 
and the country with that invaluable group 
of councillors called the ‘‘Genroku”’ or “ Elder 
Statesmen”’ as the Japanese translate it for us. 
These are the men who have stood round the 
throne since the restoration—who faced all the 
storms and shocks at the Emperor’s side, and 
to whom he has turned faithfully for help ana 
counsel. Few countries have produced, in 
the moment of greatest need, such a band of 
strong, wise, conscientious patriots as those 
who enjoy this title of “Elder Statesmen”’ in 
Japan. Its honor will die with them, for it 
refers solely to those who gathered round the 
boy sovereign in the stormy days of his open- 
ing reign, and of whom some have died, others 
grown old in his and the country’s service. 
Ito, Okuma, Inouye, Sanjo, Katsura, Matsu- 
kata, Iwakura, Yamagata, Oyama—some of 
these have passed away, but the list is still 
long, and every name is an illustrious one. 

But the Emperor’s desire to put the best 
brains in the country at the country’s service, 
has made him generously willing to listen also 
to the opinions of young and still rising men. 
In the Privy Council these are encouraged to 
express their views fearlessly, as also in the 
deliberations of the general staff of the army 
and navy, from which the Emperor chose 
certain members to constitute the Military 
Council at the beginning of the war with 
Russia. In this council the youngest mem- 
bers may give their views frankly, the Em- 
peror believing that valuable suggestions are 
thus elicited; and the example has heen 
followed by the generals in the field, who call 
young officers into the camp councils to- 
gether with the seniors, and adopt the juniors’ 
plans without hesitation if they appear to be 
the best. “We are a young nation,” said a 
Japanese in speaking of the equal rights con- 
ceded to all at the council board, ‘“‘and while 
we treasure the advice of the elders, we feel 
that the younger men are often more in 
touch with the spirit of the time, and can give 
valuable assistance, especially in military 
matters, where each day almost brings some 
new discovery or experience.” 

This enlightened attitude of the Emperor’s 
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THE MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE IMPERIAL PALACE IN TOKYO 


Except the bridge, the entrance was built in the sixteenth century 


mind, so well balanced between the conserva- 
tive past and the progressive present, has 
been one of the most important factors of his 
successful reign: ‘‘ Keep all that was good 


> 


in the old—take all that is good in the new ’ 
seems to have been his motto; but his natural 
bent is strongly conservative, and in private 
affairs, in religion, in the government of the 
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household, and in the constitution of the 
family relations, he keeps closely to the 
methods of his forefathers. Both he and the 
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Empress have done much to encourage female 
education and the opening of many doors 
closed hitherto to the legitimate ambitions 
and activities of women. But the young 
Princesses have been brought up very much 
on the old lines; in their education great 
stress has been laid on the feminine virtues, 
the feminine accomplishments, the perfection 
of training in courtesy, grace, and sweetness, 
the mastery of every shade of the classical, 


THE CROWN PRINCE, DECLARED HEIR APPARENT 
IN 1887 


high-flown language reserved for those of 
imperial rank; but thev have been taught 
no sciences, and their education, when com- 
pared with that received by daughters of the 
nobility at the Peeresses School, (an institu- 
tion equipped with every modern improve- 
ment) seems very old fashioned indeed. If 
this exception requires an excuse, one may be 
found in the Emperor’s own desire to see one 
generation more of typical Japanese great 
ladies before the species passes away. For 
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it is a very exquisite specimen of womanliness, 
formed by long centuries of hard and con- 
stant training, and now its time is short. 

It seems unfortunate that the hundreds of 
charming girls who are assimilating the best in 
Western education while the salutary exer- 
cises of the gymnasium and the playground 
are turning them into tall, strong, broad- 
shouldered women, should not have been able 
to retain the charm and urbanity of manner 
for which their mothers are remarkable. The 
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mothers look small and fragile beside their 
daughters; the physical advantages of mod- 
ern training have completely altered the 
physique of growing girls in Japan; but the 
manners have changed, too, and it is only 
among the older women that one sees them in 
their perfection. Small blame to the Em- 
peror if he chose to have his young daughters 
follow the old traditions. 

And here we enter upon that which is, of 
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Princess Chiyeko 


Princess Itsuko 


THREE OF THE JAPANESE PRINCESSES 


The women of the"Japanese nobility are gradually emerging fromr the seclusion of centuries 
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all things in Japanese institutions, the most 
jealously guarded and, even among private 
individuals, the most difficult for an alien to 
learn anything of—family life. In the case 
of the imperial household, these reserves are 
all but prohibitive; for the Japanese of all 
classes consider their Emperor’s familv affairs 
too sacred to be speculated upon or discussed, 
so sacred that they must be held absolutely 
inviolable from all curiosity or _ gossip. 
Nevertheless, it is recognized that the subject 
excites a keen and friendly interest abroad, 
and that this interest, far from being inspired 
by vulgar curiosity, springs from the legiti- 
mate desire to find a harmony between the 
public and private life of one of the greatest 
rulers of modern times. Japan has drawn 
so near to the West in friendship and com- 
prehension that it is no longer possible or de- 
sirable to surround important facts with the 
mystery which presents itself to the Oriental 
as the mere self-respect and reserve without 
which family life must lose all its dignity, yet 
which to the Western one suggests vice 
which asks for the cloak of secrecy. 
Family life in Japan is being gradually but 
notably modified—many would say, elevated 
—towards conformity with the standards prev- 
alent in the West. Many of the marriages in 
this generation are founded on lines which 
include concubinage and permit an indepen- 
dent existence apart from parents or parents- 
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in-law. The boys and girls whom I knew as 
children, sixteen years ago, have taken part- 
ners from among their old playmates, and 
many of these-young ménages have started in 
life in pretty new houses of their own, alto- 
gether on the modern plan. But the im- 
perial household was co-ordinated in De- 
cember, 1868, when the Emperor Mutsu Hito 
took for his consort the Princess Haruko 
Ichijo, and proclaimed her Empress of Japan 
on the same day. He was‘sixteen, the Prin- 
cess eighteen. His Majesty’s choice was a 
very happy one, for the Empress possessed 
strong character, natural gifts of intellect 
and artistic power, and a disposition of 
exquisite sweetness combined with much 
practical sense. Only in one thing was the 
union a disappointment. The Empress had 
no child, and, but for the ancient law, which, 
for the sake of strengthening and continuing 
the family, imposed the duty of taking con- 
cubines, there would be to-day no direct heir 
to the throne’ In view no less of Western 
laws and prejudice than of Japanese pride and 
delicacy, it is necessary to approach this 
subject with extreme reserve, but it has given 
rise to so much misapprehension that it seems 
imperative, in the interests of justice, to state 
certain facts. Before doing so, it will be well 
to ask the Western reader to remember that, 
until the Christian era, concubinage was an 
institution of complete respectability, ex- 
pressly provided for by the Mosaic law and 
practised by the most holy patriarchs; that 
the greater part of the civilized races aban- 
doned it at the wish of Christian apostles and 
preachers, who suggested the change, at 
first, as a counsel of perfection for the curbing 
of lust, the elevation of the married state, 
and the unity of the family; that not till 
centuries had passed by did monogamy be- 
come a proviso of legal force in the West, and 
that in Eastern countries, even those under 
Western rule, concubinage in one form or 
another still exists without reproach, and is 
recognized by the authorities. For West- 
erners to call it immorality in Japan is as 
illogical as it would be for Italy, which has 
done away with capital punishment, to 
accuse the English of committing murder 
when a criminal is hanged in London. One 
country has retained an ancient law which 
another has abolished. 

In old Japan (as in old Israel) the first duty 
of a responsible man was to build up a numer- 


ous family of sons to till the land, to keep the 
conquered tribes in subjection, above all to 
provide his over-lord with able-bodied and 
loyal fighters in time of need. It seems likely 
that the religious dogma which teaches that 
a man’s spirit cannot find rest unless his des- 
cendants remember and pray for him, was 
an afterthought not unmixed with considera- 
tions of state. The original belief regarding 
the departed spirit was that it took all its 
bodily requirements into its new state; hence 
the old sacrifices of slaves and criminals at 
the tombs of great men. The Emperor 
Suinin-Tenno, the 11th Mikado, an enlight- 
ened and humane prince, abolished the cus- 
tom, in the year Two of our era, and from 
that time forward the so-called worship of 
the dead became gradually spiritualized, but 
in no way relaxed. Peace and joy in the 
after life depended on the prayers of male 
descendants; therefore it was advisable to 
make sure of them. 

The great importance of securing peace in 
the home and unity of purpose in the educa- 
tion of the children led the Japanese to give 
entire preponderance in household matters 
to the wife. All the children were taught to 
consider her their mother, with the conse- 
quent apparent cruelty to the true mother 
that she saw very little of her child, and that 
he was always treated as her superior in rank. 
The Japanese, subtle students of character, 
decreed the separation on the grounds that 
the intense natural strength of the tie be- 
tween mother and child might lead the latter 
to dispute the authority of the one house- 
mother, or at any rate to lessen the affection 
and respect which were her due. 

Even in a private establishment, there is 
nothing anomalous about the status of a 
concubine, although she is taken from a class 
inferior to that of the family. She must be 
virtuous and faithful, and in return she is 
sheltered, protected and provided for; and, 
unless she be a designing, unprincipled 
woman, is not likely to create discord. The 
practice is dying a natural death with the 
institutions which gave it birth; most of the 
young ménages including that of the Crown 
Prince, are, as has been already said, conduc- 
ted on European lines; and but that it consti- 
tutes, in the eyes of ignorant persons, a re- 
proach to the Emperor who began his reign 
under the old régime, it would be superfluous 
to speak of it at the present time. When 





His Majesty came to the throne it would have 
caused anxiety to the nation had he not 
followed the custom of his forefathers. That 
custom was hedged round with stringent rules; 
any lady chosen to fill the position of hand- 
maid to an emperor must belong to the old Ky- 
oto nobility, and be of irreproachable charac- 
ter; it is always kept in mind that she may be- 
come the mother of the heir to the throne. She 
has, it is true, no official status, and never 
appears in society; but until recent times the 
mistress of the house was equally invisible. 
In obedience to the claims of modern life she 
has emerged from her seclusion, but the 
secondary ladies of an imperial household 
have no place in the public order of things 
because they have no duties there. Never- 
theless, in their calm unobtrusive lives, they 
are surrounded with affection and respect, each 
having a perfectly organized establishment of 
the most dignified kind. The tie between 
them and their lord is a permanent and legal 
one, and they have the inalienable right to 
life-long kindness and protection from him. 
One thing more must be said for the informa- 
tion of foreigners, although the mere sug- 
gestion of such an idea sounds like sacrilege 
in Japanese ears; the possibility of an im- 
perial concubine contracting another union, 
after the death of her lord, does not exist. 

The Emperor’s first son was born in 1873, 
and survived but a few hours. A second 
prince, born in 1877, was proclaimed heir 
apparent, but died before he was two years 
old. The present Crown Prince came to take 
his place in 1879, but was not proclaimed 
heir apparent till he was eight years old. 
The sad association of the title with his dead 
brothers who had borne it, and his own ex- 
tremely delicate health, may have been the 
motive of the delay. At that time the law of 
the imperial household permitted the sover- 
eign to choose his successor, either among his 
own children or, by adoption, from another 
branch of the family. It may be said, inci- 
dentally, that the system of adoption from 
one branch of the Imperial family into 
another has been so freely followed that it 
is almost impossible for a foreigner to trace 
with any clearness these illustrious pedigrees. 

Two more sons were born to the Emperor 
later, but they lived only a few months. 
Poor mites, the names and titles to which 
they never answered, Michi Hito Aki no Miya 
and Teru Hito Mitsu no Miya, seem terribly 
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overweighted for those fleeting existences! 
There were little daughters, too, who bloomed 
and passed away in a breath, like Yamato’s 
cherry blossoms; and it must have been with 
a love that was almost pain that the four 
Princesses who have survived were watched 
by those who cherished them—the Emperor, 
who is devoted to his children, their own 
mother, and the other mother, the mother 
supreme, the gentle, adorable Empress, who 
seems to brood like some pure protecting 
spirit over that great mysterious household 
which is the core of the heart of Japan. The 
eldest of the Princesses is just seventeen, the 
youngest is but nine years old; there was one 
more, little Princess Sada, the Emperor’s last 
child, burn in 1897; she lived only eighteen 
months and passed on to join the nine small 
brothers and sisters in some children’s para- 
dise where we may be sure the cherry blossoms 
never fade and the sweet, fresh dawn never 
wears into earth’s glaring, dusty day. 

The Imperial House law, as it now stands, 
provides for the succession to the throne 
exclusively in the direct male line, precedence 
being always given to the heirs of full blood, 
the sons of the consort, over those of half 
blood, the sons of concubines. Although no 
woman may inherit the throne of Japan, 
there is a provision by which in certain cases, 
a woman may become regent during the 
minority of a soveriegn, but it is wisely en- 
acted that any women entrusted with that 
exalted charge must have no consort 

It is well known that the Emperor finds 
great pleasure and comfort in the society of 
the Empress. When the day’s work is over 
—and His Majesty’s working day, beginning at 
dawn and frequently continuing till midnight, 
is a strenuous one—he repairs to her apart- 
ments, and they talk over things very fully 
and confidentially. It is Her Majesty’s de- 
light to find new interests and pleasures for 
these moments of relaxation. to use her 
woman’s wit to draw the Emperor’s mind 
from the cares of state to pleasant and cheer- 
ful subjects. A new book, a picture, an album 
such as the one sent to Her Majesty in com- 
memoration of the Japanese play given 
in New York last spring—these things are 
set aside for the Emperor’s half hour of rest 
and recreation. Then the attendants with- 
draw, the only one who refuses to be dis- 
missed being the Emperor’s little Yorkshire 
terrier, a venerable court lady now some 
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seventeen years old, who never leaves her 
master’s side. With the assurance of im- 
punity she jumps on the Empress’s lap and 
listens to conversations which no one else is 
permitted to hear. It is on record that one 
day she fell asleep there unnoticed; Her 
Majesty wished to rise, but ere she could do so 
the Emperor cried ‘‘Do not move! You will 
wake the dog!’’ whereupon the Empress 
subsided, laughing, to wait the convenience 
of the fluffy tyrant on her knee. 

The Emperor rises at about five and goes at 
once to his study to prepare for the business 
of the day. In ordinary times the room is 
closed on “S*1ndays, His Majesty taking that 
one day ci: comparative rest; but since the 
beginning of the war the holiday has had to 
be sacrificed, the heavy stream of work 
permitting of no such interruption. There, 
until nine o'clock, when the audiences begin, 
and after two, when they have ceased, every 
manner of detail passes under the Emperor’s 
eyes. During the war the mass of matter 
was enormous, for besides reading and dictat- 
ing despatches, discussing every move with 
the Army Council, conferring with his Minis- 
ters on the all-important question of finance 
and a dozen other subjects of pressing interest, 
the Emperor made the well-being of his sol- 
diers his own especial care, and devoted every 
moment that could be spared to studying the 
questions of commissariat and field hygiene, 
besides thinking out every possible way in 
which he could lessen their sufferings and 
send them bodily comforts and moral en- 
couragement. Every unnecessary expendi- 
ture in the palace was retrenched in oider 
that more comforts might be sent to the men 
in the field. Little gifts of biscuits, chocolate, 
tobacco, were packed by thousands in the 
palace, and committed to the marvellously 
efficient transport department. The old folks, 
the women and children left to till the 
lonely farms, were not forgotten, and the 
Soldiers’ Families’ Fund received substantial 
help. 

The only recreation the Emperor permitted 
himself during those eighteen months of stress 
was the composing of an occasional short 
poem in the severely condensed Chinese style 
of which he is a master. The few he wrote 
during the war turn on the hardships being 
undergone by his loyal servants in the field, 
on the desolation their absence has brought 
on thousands of humble homes in Japan. 


Through the classic perfection of the lines 
there rings a thrilling pity and love. It is 
the heart of a father aching over the sorrows 
of his children. In the bitter cold of last 
winter—1904-1905—-His Majesty, not con- 
tent with the fullest official reports, sent his 
Grand Master to look into the conditions at the 
front, to ascertain by visiting every camp and 
outpost, how the soldiers were faring. When 
Count Hijikata returned with his harrowing 
tale of frightful suffering caused by the cold, 
the Emperor was broken-hearted. Nothing 
more could be done—the Manchurian winter 
must drag its icy season through—but the Em- 
peror would not take his ease while his men 
were freezing, and the order to discontinue 
all heating of the palace till the war should be 
over showed that his sympathy was with 
them day by day. 

Much of the Emperor’s time is taken up 
with audiences. The Crown Prince is gene- 
rally the first visitor in the morning, then come 
ministers, officers returning from the war, 
distinguished foreigners, the other imperial 
princes—each day has its hours so filled that 
Marquis Ito is often invited to lunch or dine 
with His Majesty in order tu discuss business 
quietly during the meal. Also the Emperor, 
as head of the hierarchy, has many religious 
duties which no one else can perform. The 
year opens with the ceremony called Shi Ho- 
Hai. a Buddhistic feast of worship offered to 
heaven and earth, or as some authorities put 
it ‘‘to the Four Quarters of the Globe.”” On 
the 3rd of January comes the “ Worship of 
the Origin’? to consecrate the work of the 
year, and close upon it the Seiji-Hajime, or 
opening of government business, this last, 
however, not being, like the others, a general 
holiday. Towards the end of January a day 
is set for the commemoration of the late 
Emperor Komei. On the 11th of January is 
celebrated the anniversary of the foundation 
of the Empire, in March the festival of the 
spring equinox. This again is of Buddhistic 
origin, its name signifying “the Farther Shore 
of the River.”’ It is set apart for prayers 
intended to effect the purification of departed 
souls and the Emperor’s intercessions are 
offered for the spirits of his predecessors. 
On the 3rd of April comes the anniversary 
of the death of Jimmu Tenno, the first Em- 
peror of Japan. 

There are no great feasts at which the Em- 
peror must officiate during the summer, but 
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with the autumn equinox the series opens 
On that occasion the ceremonial is 


again. 
the same as in the spring. The great feast 
of the New Rice, corresponding to our 


harvest home, takes place on the 17th of 
October, when the Emperor offers the first 
fruits of the rice harvest in thanksgiving 
to heaven. On the 23rd of November there 
is another religious ceremony when the “new 
rice’ is offered to the Emperor himself; but 
between the two feasts has come the celebra- 
tion of his own birthday, the 3rd of November, 
which is also a religious festival. The cere- 
monial on all these occasions is one of severe 
simplicity, even the feasts of Buddhistic 
origin being carried out with Shinto rites. 
The following description, taken down from 
the lips of an eye-witness, gives a strange and 
impressive picture of one of these ceremonies. 
It refers to the New Year’s festival. 


‘‘The 1st of January commences at the imperial 
palace with the religious service performed by His 
Majesty alone. It is celebrated at five o’clock a. m. 
by torchlight, in the palace garden. A part of the 
lawn, about four yards square, is covered with a 
soft matting which is commonly used in the house. 
The articles His Majesty requires for the ceremony 
are placed onasmalltable. They consist of incense, 
an antique lamp, oil, and saké (wine). A screen 
shuts off the four sides of the place of ceremonial. 
The Emperor, costumed in the Japanese fashion of 
old, proceeds from the palace, followed by his 
chamberlains, also garbed in the ancient style and by 
the court officials...... The Emperor enters the 
tabernacle alone and the screen is closed, the at- 
tendants remaining outside. His Majesty faces in 
turn the north, the east, the south and the west, 
and prays for happiness and prosperity for his 
people and country; he also beseeches his ancestors 
to grant their blessings.’’* 


To this long list of religious functions one 
more, and that a most memorable one, was 
added last vear. The Emperor travelled to 
the far-away province of Yamato, the birth- 
place of his line, to give solemn thanks at the 
ancient Shrines of Isé for the glorious con- 
clusion of the war. In the bright autumn 
weather, accompanied by the highest civil and 
military functionaries of the land, he jour- 
neyed down to the storied province, which 
stands for all that is loveliest in nature and 
bravest in the human spirit of Japan. The 
day he left Tokyo it seemed as if every man, 


* ‘With the Japanese Court at New Year,’”’ by Florence B. 
Hayes (niece of the late Baron Sannomiya, Grand Master of 
Ceremonies to H.I. M. the Emperor of Japan) in the Cosmo- 
politan, April, 1898. 
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woman and child in the city had turned out 


to speed him on his way Among the crowd 
of officials at the station was a venerable lady, 
close on eighty years of age, whom few had 
ever seen before. This was the Emperor’s 
mother, come to give him her blessing and 
her homage in this moment when. he went to 
lay the nation’s triumphs at the shrine of the 
nation’s deitv. Two days’ travelling through 
roads lined with millions of subjects, who 
thronged to cheer him rapturously, brought 
him to Yainada * in Isé, to the little old town 
where the streets are narrow and the people 
are poor, and no hint of change has penetrated 
yet. Anxiously the priests of the shrines and 
the foremost citizens consulted about where 
their beloved Emperor could be fitly lodged. 
The best houses in the place were all too 
mean for such a guest, yet each owner hoped 
that his home would be honored by shelter- 
ing the sovereign. But the Emperor had 
other thoughts. In this moment of solemn 
joy and thankfulness he chose to be near the 
poorest in the poor old town. In a narrow 
thoroughfare is a modest building used as an 
office by the priests of the shrine It stands 
close to the street, and across the way are a 
number of mean little shops, fish shops, fruit 
shops, charcoal dealers’ dens, places whence 
the hawkers start in the morning with their 
jumble of wares for customers as poor as 
themselves The little children swarm out 
into the sunshine, the women wash and cook 
on their doorsteps, the old people dodder 
about with the tiniest of their grandchildren 
on their backs. 

“But your Majesty—this will never do,”’ 
cried the horrified officials, “if indeed this 
house is to be honored by the Imperial 
presence, trade must be stopped, the shops 
closed, this crowd of low-class people must be 
sent away!” 

“T have a wish,’’ replied the Emperor, “to 
be close to the poorest of my subjects for 
these few days. Not only shall none of them 
be sent away, but I forbid the slightest inter- 
ference with the occupations by which they 
gain their livelihood. Let everything go on 
as if I were not here.”’ 

So the inhabitants of a poor little street in 
Isé became the envied of a whole nation. To 
very few of the rank and file will it ever be 
granted to rise up and lie down, to go and 


*Isé is the name of the province, but is generally used 
to designate the town as well. 
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come, for three days, within a few yards 
of the Emperor’s sacred person. There is, 
to the Japanese, a sacramental virtue in 
his presence, and those who have thus 
enjoyed it are considered blest beyond all 
words. 

Soon after his return from Isé the Em- 
peror sent his representative, Prince Iwakura, 
to carry out the pious duty of announcing the 
conclusion of peace to two illustrious shades. 
Of all the great departed spirits who hovered 
over the armies of Japan, watching, praying, 
inspiring, none, in Japanese belief, could have 
more anxiously watched the course of the 
war than these, the great Jimmu Tenno, who 
founded the heaven-sprung dynasty 2,500 
years ago, and the Emperor Komei, the 
present sovereign’s father. It was their due 
to receive the solemn announcement of the 
triumphal conclusion of the war. So Prince 
Iwakura traveled down to Yamato and as- 
cended the lonely mounatin of Unebi, where 
the founder’s ashes rest, and spoke—as to a 
living man—of the good tidings of peace. 
Then he visited that other tomb in Kyoto 
where Komei found repose after his short and 
harassed, but noble, life, and brought the 
message from the son to the father. This 
constant turning to the dead, confiding in 
their love, appealing to their sympathy, ad- 
ding to their joy, is a duty never forgotten 
by the Emperor. His messages of farewell 
to the princes of his family who have passed 
away are thrilling with the vitalities of belief 
and love. When Prince Arisugawa lay on 
his bier, the victim of his ardent devotion 
to the service of his country in the China- 
Japan war, his family knelt round him in 
the silence of the inner chamber while the 
Emperor’s grand master of ceremonies of- 
fered him the last gifts, spoke to him the 
last message of the master he had loved 
and served so well. It must have been a 
strange and impressive scene—the Prince, 
robed in the old court dress of pure white 
silk—(I remember his taking me round his 
palace to show me the portraits of his stern, 
impassive ancestors all clothed in the same 
garb)—his wife and the young prince and 
princess kneeling through the first silent 
hours of the fifty days’ watch begun by the 
coffin and ended by the grave—and the im- 
perial messenger looking down in the dead 
face and speaking this greeting to the un- 
hearing ears: 
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‘“We wish to express to you, Taruhito, our sense 
of our many and great obligations to you for your 
many and great services to us and to our country 
during your whole life. At the time of the great 
restoration you took an active part, and by your 
wise counsel assisted us greatly. During the present 
war you have again done us great and good service 
by your assistance in our deliberations. You have 
been a pillar of support tous. To our infinite sorrow 
you have not lived to see the end of the war. 
Unfortunately it has pleased God to remove you 
from us, from your country and from your family. 

Mutsvu Hiro.” * 


In a short sketch like the present one, it is 
difficult to seize on all the salient points in the 
character and career of such a man as the 
Emperor of Japan, but two of the subjects 
which have most constantly occupied his 
thoughts must be touched upon in order that 
foreign readers may form a just estimate of 
his life’s work. These are the institution of 
the army and the spread of education. Any 
direct communication from the Emperor to 
his subjects on a public matter takes the form 
of a “rescript,’”’ and it is in these documents, 
which are instantly published in every paper 
in the country, that we obtain not only a close 
insight into His Majesty’s line of thought, but 
also into the parental relation which he fills 
in the lives of his subjects. These rescripts, 
could they be collected and published in one 
volume, would be of the highest interest, and 
would give a fair synopsis of the history of 
his reign. Those most closely taken to heart 
by the people are the one on education (a copy 
of which hangs in every classroom in Japan) 
and the one addressed to the army. This is 
reprinted in every manual issued to officers 
and men. I reproduce them both entire, 
from literal translations which, with all their 
roughnesses, give a clearer idea of the original 
documents than could be obtained from 
more polished versions. As a rule all such 
compositions are written in the elevated 
classic style, bristling with Chinese words, 
which has to be rendered into plainer language 
before the people can understand it. An 
exception was made in the case of the rescript 
to the army. For this the Emperor chose to 
express himself in simple, everyday Japanese, 
used with such rough and heavy directness 
that the humblest private could not fail to 
grasp his meaning. The rescript on educa- 
tion was issued on the 30th of October, 1890, 


*‘*A Shinto Funeral’’ by Baroness Sannomiya. 
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one month before the first session of the Im- 
perial Diet. It runs thus: 


IMPERIAL EDICT ON EDUCATION 


(Issued on October 30th, 1890). 

Our ancestors founded the State on a vast basis, 
while their virtues were deeply implanted. 

And Our subjects, by their unanimity in their great 
loyalty and filial affection, have in all ages 
shown them in perfection. 

Such is the essential beauty of Our national policy 
and such, too, is the true spring of Our edu- 
cational system. 

You, Our beloved subjects, be filial to your parents, 
affectionate to your brothers, be loving hus- 
bands and wives, and truthful to your friends. 

Conduct yourselves with modesty, and be benevol- 
ent to all. 

Develop your intellectual faculties and perfect your 
moral powers by gaining knowledge and 
acquiring a profession. 

Further, promote the public interests and advance 
the public affairs, ever respect the national 
Constitution and obey the laws of the 
country; and in case of emergency, cour- 
ageouslv sacrifice yourselves to the public 
good. 

Thus offer every support to Our Imperial dynasty. 
which shall be as lasting as the universe. 

You will then not only be Our most loyal subjects, 
but will be enabled to exhibit the noble char- 
acter of your ancestors. 

Such are the testaments left us by Our ancestors, 
which must be observed alike by their de- 
scendants and_ subjects. 

These precepts are perfect throughout all ages and 
of universal application. 

It is Our desire to bear them in Our heart in common 
with you, Our subjects, to the end that we 
may constantly possess these virtues. 


(Official translation, Carey’s ‘‘Japan and Its Regeneration.) 


RESCRIPT TO THE ARMY 


When the army was organized on mod- 

ern lines the Emperor issued the folloing: 
ARTICLE I. 

It is the duty of our soldiers to be loyal to their 
country and Emperor. Who that has been born in 
this country does not aim at doing some service to 
it? Even common people being thus loyal-hearted, 
how can a soldier be of any use without this loyalty? 
If a soldier were not strong in his loyalty to his 
country he would be like a dog! However perfect 
the instruction, however orderly the discipline, 
however strong the sense of temperance may be, an 
army without the heart of loyalty will become a 
mere mob in a case of emergency. Considering that 
the strength of the country’s army is the measure 
of its prosperity, that the defence of its safety and 
the upholding of its prestige depends on that army, 
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you should deem it your sole task to do a soldier’s 
duty. Bear in mind that righteousness is solid and 
stable as a mountain, death lighter than the feather 
of a stork. Never suffer eternal dishonor to rest 
on your name because you have proved unfaithful 
to your. heart 


ARTICLE II. 


A soldier should pay strict attention to proper 
etiquette of deportment. There are different ranks 
among you, from a private to a field marshal, and 
even in the same rank there is a difference of senior- 
ity. A junior officer should obey his senior, a sub- 
ordinate should receive the orders of his superior, 
as if WE OURSELF laid OUR command upon you. 
Even if you do not belong to his command, you 
should pay your entire respect to any officer of rank 
superior to your own. And the superior officer 
should not be overbearing to his subordinate. Ex- 
cept when it is necessary to uphold his dignity, a 
superior officer should behave condescendingly and 
should make a point of being benevolent to his sub- 
ordinates. Thus being united and harmonized, you 
should all strive together in the service of your 
sovereign. If a soldier be negligent in his deport- 
ment, if he be disobedient to his superior, if he be 
cruel to his subordinate, if he break in any way the 
harmony of the army, he is not only the enemy of 
the army, but he commits an unpardonable crime 
toward his country. 


ARTICLE III. 


A soldier should esteem bravery above all things. 
Bravery has been honored from olden times in this 
country. How can a Japanese be without this 
virtue? A soldier can by no means forget this 
virtue for a moment when his duty calls him to go to 
war and fight an enemy. But mind, there is true 
bravery and false. Recklessness and _ rashness 
cannot be called bravery. A soldier should try to 
understand what is right, train his nerves, weigh 
every step thoroughly. It is true bravery for him 
to be true to his duty, never to despise a weak en- 
emy or fear a strong one. One who esteems true 
bravery should be gentle and kind when brought 
into contact with others, should always try to win 
their affection and respect. Remember, if you show 
yourselves ferocious and warlike without provoca- 
tion, others will hate you as if you were a pack of 
wolves. 

ARTICLE IV. 

A soldier should also esteem faithfulness and 
righteousness. It is the duty of all men of all classes 
to be faithful and righteous, but a soldier cannot 
stay in the army even a day without these virtues. 
What is faithfulness? To be true to your word. 
What is righteousness? To do your duty. To be 
faithful and righteous, therefore, you must always 
consider carefully at the very first (moment of an 
undertaking) whether your object is a possible and 
legitimate one or not. If you should rashly give 
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your consent to a doubtful affair, you would be 
bound by your word and might find yourself in ter- 
rible embarrassment, desiring to be faithful and 
finding the matter not righteous. Then you would 
repent in vain. Therefore, weigh, consider well, 
whether the thing be of justice or not, and if 
you see that you cannot keep your word by acting 
thoroughly up to it, it is better to have nothing to 
do with the business. There is many an example 
of a great man who has incurred calamity, ruined 
his name, and dishonored his memory to all 
posterity, by trying to be faithful to a promise 
given without due consideration of right and wrong. 
You should be warned by these examples. 


ARTICLE V. 


A soldier should value simplicity of life. If you 
be not content to lead simple, frugal lives, you will 
become flippant weaklings, your tendency to extra- 
vagance will quickly increase, you will be tempted 
with filthy desires. Then your nobility and your 
gallantry will be blown to the winds and all will 
avoid you. Would it not be a pity thus to incur un- 
happiness for a lifetime? If this disease of extrav- 
agance and luxury were once sown, it would spread 
like an epidemic. The spirit of the Samurai, the 
soul of Knighthood, would be quenched. In fear 
of this WE instituted penalties of deprivation of 
rank and gave you the warning. But WE are still 


in fear that this disease may spring up. WE hereby 
warn you again. Never forget OUR warning, you 


soldiers! 
Mutsvu Hiro. 


We cannot better close this attempt at an 
appreciation of a very exalted character than 
by quoting two little poems written by the 
Emperor in 1904. The first is the cry of his 
own heart when he saw that war was in- 
evitable, the second an appeal to the Samurai 
spirit in his beloved soldiers. 

““We have tried to be sincere in word and 
deed, 

And have exhausted every means to state 

A plain and truthful case; but all in vain. 

Now may the God who sees the hearts of 
men 

Approve of what we do!”’ 


“The foe that strikes thee, for thy country’s 


sake 
Strike him with all thy might, but while 


thou strik’st, 
Forget not still to love him.” 


*From ‘Imperial Songs” translated by the Rev. A. Lloyd. 
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THE $500,000,000 TRACTION MERGER IN NEW YORK—THE BIGGEST TRUST 


BUT ONE—HUGE 


PROFITS FROM FRANCHISES GIVEN 


FOR PRAC- 


TICALLY NOTHING—5-CENT FARES FOR SERVICES COSTING ONLY 


24 CENTS—WHAT THIS MEANS 


predicted twenty years ago, that, 

within his life-time, the value of 
the city’s public franchises would ex- 
ceed the city’s debt, and that the rev- 
enue from these franchises would be greater 
than the tax levy. That prediction is now 
fulfilled. The franchises for street rail- 
roads, gas, electricity, telephones, and other 
public utilities are worth more than the 
amount of the city’s debt, and the people 
annually pay to the corporations which 
operate these franchises more money than 


\ COMPTROLLER of New York City 


they pay into the city treasury in taxes.. 


The profits of the corporations would more 
than pay for the schools, the police force, and 
the fire department. And, since the money 


IN NEW YORK AND ELSEWHERE 


paid to the public-service corporations—from 
which their profits come—is paid by the users 
of the utilities which they control, the burden 
of maintaining these corporations falls most 
heavily upon people of small means. 

To the cash girl or the errand boy, the ten 
cents a day of carfare is a fifth or a sixth of 
a week’s wages. In large families in which the 
children are put to work at the earliest age 
that the law allows, the transportation tax 
is so heavy that the home must be either 
within walking distance of the work of the 
members of the family,or at least within 
single-fare distance. The family cannot live 
inthesuburbs. The problem of the tenement 
house is really the problem of urban pas- 
senger transportation. In many families, the 
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amount that must be paid out in street-car 
fares is so great as to compel economy in rent. 
The overcrowding of tenement houses nat- 
urally follows. 

This situation is not confined to New York. 
To some extent it exists in all the large cities. 
As cities grow, the value of their franchises 
increases with great rapidity. Just as a lot 
on Wall Street is worth more than the gold 
eagles which would cover its surface, so all 
manner of public-service franchises become 
valuable not in proportion to the real invest- 
ment in equipment, but in relation to, and 
even faster than, the increase in population. 
New York City has a more concentrated 
population than any other place on the globe. 
Its natural features are such as to make public- 
service monopolies easy. Street-car lines can 
follow only a few avenues on account of 
the narrowness of Manhattan Island. New 
York is the first city to illustrate the devel- 
opment of the value of public franchises. 


THE BIGGEST LOCAL CORPORATION KNOWN 


When Mr. August Belmont and Mr. Thomas 
F. Ryan, recently combined the transporta- 
tion companies of New York, they created the 
largest local corporation the world has ever 
known. It now has a capitalization of more 
than half a billion dollars, and when the plan 
of these men to concentrate the ownership of 
all the public utilities of greater New York is 
brought to completion, the biggest corporation 
will result that has ever been. It will be 
larger than the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, the biggest corporation of to-day. At 
present the combination includes only the 
surface roads on Manhattan Island and to the 
north, and the elevated railroad, and the 
subway. It has not yet taken in the 
Brooklyn transportation lines or the New 
Jersey street-car lines, which are in effect 
part of the greater New York City’s trans- 
portation system. Mr. Belmont and Mr. 
Ryan also control the gas and electricity 
supply of the city. They control the elec- 
trical conduits in accord with the telephone 
monopoly. What has not yet been taken 
into the great consolidation is worth at least 
as much more as what is already in. 

The present capitalization of this first 
merger is $513,000,000, on which the people 
of New York are now paying annually some 
$23,000,000 in excess of the cost of opera- 
tion. This $23,000,000 is the difference 
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between what it costs to carry the passengers 
and what the passengers pay. And unlike 
the receipts of such monopolies as the Stan- 
dard Oil Company, or the Copper Trust, or the 
Rubber Trust, or the Leather Trust, the toll 
of the franchise trust is collected entirely 
from the people of one locality, instead of 
coming from people distributed over the 
whole United States. 

The capitalization of the traction merger 
of New York is five times greater than the 
capitalization of the Standard Oil Company, 
three times greater than the capitalization of 
the Amalgamated Copper Company. It is 
greater than the capitalization of the main 
lines of any great railroad company of the 
United States. It exceeds the assessed val- 
uation of any one of the twenty smaller 
states. It is greater than the assessed valua- 
tion of any one of nine-tenths of the cities of 
the United States. It represents more cor- 
porate wealth than has ever before been 
concentrated in one locality. 

Yet the investment back of it all is very 
small:the main itemrof cost-is the $35,000,000 
for the construction of the subway—which 
the City of New York paid by issuing 
municipal bonds. The city then leased the 
subway at a rate calculated to pay off the 
bonds, giving to the operating company that 
has gone into the merger the privilege of 
charging a five-cent fare, although the cost of 
carrying a passenger is a little less than two 
cents.’ This iease is now worth $80,000,000. 
In like manner the elevated roads, which cost 
less than the subway, have been capitalized for 
more than $100,000,000 and are paying 7 per 
cent. to-day on the watered capital stock. The 
surface railroads were capitalized at $250,000, 
ooo. In the consolidation, $108,000,000 more 
of water is added to the whole capital- 
ization. The total is equivalent to a savings- 
bank deposit of $500 for every family in 
greater New York. 

Or, to bring some of these figures down to 
concrete significance, the street railroads are 
capitalized at more than a million dollars a 
mile. For the mere equipment of the subway 
—the power house, the cars, and the wires and 
rails—Mr. Belmont maintains that he issued 
$25,000,000 of securities. 


HEAVILY WATERED CAPITALIZATION 


The tremendous size of the combination 
is emphasized by the fcllowing comparison: 
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OTHER TRUSTS AND THE TRACTION MERGER 


Safe Trast...... $ 3,000,000 
Candy Trust.... 7,000,000 
Baking Powder Tr. 20,000,000 
Radiator Trust.. 8,000,000 


Standard Oil. .....$ 97,500,000 
Beer (tse... 6... 110,000,000 
Express Trust .... 60,000,000 
Brass Trust....... 10,000,000 


Window-Glass Tr.. 17,000,000 Screw Trust .... 3,500,000 
Match Trust...... 15,000,000 Thread Trust... 17,000,000 
Borax Trust......... 12,000,000 Type Trust..... 7,000,000 
Watch Trust...... 4,000,000 Rubber Trust... 59,000,000 
Hardware Trust... 5,000,000 Woolen Trust... 50,000,000 

Total of these eighteen great trusts ...... $505,000,000 


TERRACES BOER Nag. ales. s0.c'e%n en wma o-clee $5 13,000,000 


THE NEW YORK TRACTION MERGER COMPARED 
WITH OTHER HUGE TRUSTS 


The Four Express Companies: 

Adams, American, United States, 

: ANd WelS-PargO. ..0...08 see cane 
he-Pallman Company <.0..:- 602306 
The Electric Companies: 

The combined capitalization of the 
Westinghouse and the General 
Hiectric Companies. ...25..6..%.. 

The Standard Oil Company ......... 


The Beef Trust: 
The combined capitalization of 
Armour, Swift, National Packing 
Cos, Cudahy Cbs). nici ocsc sac 
Tee Tiacverter Trust... . 265.06 .00s 
Mie UUCAL HOR CD EUSG ss :.:6:0 Kis's-sisa/atereleSie'e- 
MMR eRe MEELIS a eee sc.5 150515!5'0) Sis Sei din wes 
MRS Shippins TPUSE. 5.0: wswieses eececese 
(BO Ole oy ovis ad re ce eee 
WE ODACCO DESH 665.6609 erolee aches 


$ 60,000,000 
74,000,000 


90,000,000 
97,500,000 


110,000,000 
I 20,000,000 
I 30,000,000 
145,000,000 
170,000,000 
175,000,000 
503,000,000 


ihe: fraction Merger ..05.00606) 05 Selseine $513,000,000 


These last two, the Tobacco Trust and the 
Traction Merger, are both the product of the 
brain of the same man—Mr. Thomas F. Ryan. 
The only trust larger than these is the Steel 
Trust, whose total capitalization slightly 
exceeds the combined capitalization of the 
Tobacco Trust and the Traction Merger. 

The power to charge a five cent fare in 
one city is capitalized for more than any 
trust except one. 


THE REAL INVESTMENT 


This would be sufficiently surprising were 
New York City’s transportation system good; 
were the service frequent and speedy; the 
cars commodious, clean, and well lighted; 
the equipment of the best, and everything 
connected with the property of the highest 
order for public service. But 99 miles of the 
surface roads are still horse-car lines, requiring 
3,081 horses to pull the cars. Twenty thousand 
dollars a mile would be an absurdly high 
price for these car tracks and cars and horses, 
yet they go into the general capitalization of 
more than a million dollars a mile of double 
track. The cost of laying street-car tracks 
islow. The city does the grading. There are 
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no cuts or tunnels such as confront the engi- 
neers of steam railroads. The bridges, such as 
the old Brooklyn Bridge, the newer Williams- 
burg Bridge to Brooklyn, and the bridges 
across the Harlem River to the north were 
built by the city, and then turned over to 
the street-car companies at a nominal rental. 
The providing of power is simple, because 
the lines are concentrated. The cost of 
operation is low on account of the great 
volume of business. It is doubtful if much 
more than one tenth of the capitalization 
represents real investment. 

One of the old street-car companies, the 
Third Avenue line on the east side, has only 
thirteen miles of track and 559 cars. It has 
been successively capitalized and watered 
and bonded until it has now outstanding 
$15,995,000 of stock and $41,943,000 of bonds, 
paying dividends and interest, and selling 
above par. This is a capitalization of more 
than $4,000,000 a mile, allowing $4,000,099 
more for the cars and the power-house The 
whole surface transportation system owns 
only 4,227 cars and leases as many more. 

Almost all this great capitalization has been 
manufactured in the past twenty years. It 
represents little tangible value. The equip- 
ment of the whole New York Central Railroad 
system, with its thousands of passenger and 
freight cars, its hundreds of locomotives, its 
signal and its telegraph systems, and all the 
appurtenances of operation over thousands 
of miles of track, cost less than one-tenth of 
the capitalization of the street railways. 

The government of Italy recently bought 
out all the railroads operating in that country, 
and paid for them $120,000,000. This was, 
denounced in the Italian parliament as an 
exorbitant price, although it amounted to less 
than one-fourth of the capitalization of part 
of the New York City companies! It is doubt- 
ful, if, excluding the cost of the subway, for 
which the city paid, there has been actually 
invested $50,000,000 in the building and the 
present equipment of the roads which make 
up New York’s traction monopoly. 


HOW THE HUGE TRUST DEVELOPED 


The history of this development is a repe- 
tition of the process by which the Astors, 
the Rhinelanders, the Goelets, the Trinity 
Church Corporation, and the other great 
landlords of New York became rich, except 
that the titles of these landlords were honestly 








acquired by purchases at the open market 
values, whereas the title of the present holders 
of New York’s public franchises came from 
the corruption of the Legislature, the bribery 
of Aldermen, stock manipulation, and colossal 
theft. 

Originally there were several villages on 
Manhattan Island, which is now only part of 
greater New York. With an average width 
of about a mile, the island has a length of more 
than ten miles. At the lower end, facing the 
bay and the ocean, was the first Dutch settle- 
ment of New Amsterdam. At the upper end 
was the other old Dutch settlement of Harlem. 
Between the two there were later villages, 
Greenwich, Chelsea, Yorkville, Bloomingdale. 
Between and around these lay farm lands, 
woods, and pastures such as surround other 
villages. The first means of communication, 
other than private vehicles, was the old 
stage lines, one of which ran to Albany and 
the other to Boston. These date back to 
the days before the Revolution. When 
there were more passengers for the nearby 
villages, additional stages would be put on; 
and these grew to neighborhood stage lines, 
little different from the old stage routes 
which still survive in some parts of the West. 
For the greater part of a century these stage 
lines sufficed for local transportation. It is 
hardly twenty years since the last of these 
old lines was taken off Broadway, which was 
part of the old Albany Post Road. 

The first street cars were used because the 
operating expenses per passenger were less 
than for stages. Two horses could pull a 
heavier load on tracks than on roughly paved 
streets. A street car would hold two or three 
times as many people as a stage. Thus 
gradually the horse-car lines supplanted the 
old stages routes. The franchises for these 
horse-car lines were given away. At first 
the people were glad to find anyone who 
would take a franchise and start a street- 
car line for nothing. Later, as the profits 
of these horse-car lines increased, the Board 
of Aldermen sold the franchises for their 
private benefit. The only revenue which 
the city received was the old stage tax which 
was continued by assessing a street car $25 
a year as if it were a stage. 

The actual investment in these old street- 
car lines was more than covered by an issue 
of bonds. The ties, the rails, the horse-cars, 
the horses and the car barns were the only 
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items of expense outside of bribing the Alder- 
men. Nor were the bribes large. Two or 
three hundred thousand dollars covered the 
whole investment of any of these old horse-car 
lines. A score of little separate lines covered 
Manhattan Island, connecting the former 
villages which were now gradually extending 
until they merged into New York City. 

The elevated road was the first real inno- 
vation. The length of Manhattan Island 
made a trip on a horse car from one end to 
the other long and tedious. A road onstilts 
on the street was built from one end of the 
island to the other, north and south. The 
city gave away the franchise for this road also. 
Up to this time, little more than thirty years 
ago, the total capitalization of all the street- 
car lines did not exceed $10,000,000, and the 
greater part of this capitalization was the 
result of successive stock waterings to con- 
ceal the enormous dividends which the com- 
panies were earning on their real cost. The 
Third Avenue line, which was the most profit- 
able in those days, took in more every year 
than it cost to put down the tracks. All 
these roads continued the five-cent fare which 
the old stages charged, although the same 
horses could draw three times as many 
passengers in a car as in a stage. 


MANUFACTURING ENDLESS SECURITIES 


The elevated road began with the experi- 
ment of a ten-cent fare. This was first re- 
duced to five cents during workingmen’s hours, 
and then, later, it was made uniformly five 
cents at all hours. There was more money 
in a five-cent fare than a ten-cent fare; for 
half of the five-cent fare was profit and more 
than three times as many passengers traveled 
at five cents as would travel at ten cents. 
The first elevated road cost as much to build 
and equip as all the previous horse-car lines. 
But it proved very profitable, and competing 
elevated roads were soon built which were 
shortly afterwards consolidated into one 
company. Each consolidation meant more 
bonds and stock. The receipts from the sale 
of bonds more than paid for the first road, 
and the stock was distributed as the promo- 
ters’ profits. This stock was afterwards con- 
verted by successive consolidations into more 
bonds, and the new stock into other bonds, 
until the present capitalization of the “ Eleva- 
ated’’ amounts to more than $100,000,000 
with 7 per cent. dividends guaranteed on 
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that stock by the Interborough Company, 
which leases it and whose stock in turn is now 
converted into double the amount of bonds 
and more stock. 

When the population of New York City 
was half what itis to-day, there were a score 
of separate street-car companies whose total 
capitalization was hardly a fourth of their 
present capitalization. The consolidation of 
these lines was begun by the same men who 
consolidated the street railways in Philadel- 
phia, and who are now consolidating street 
railways in other cities. Beginning with a 
little crosstown horse-car line, running from 
the Erie Ferry to the Grand Central Station, 
they gradually absorbed the other horse-car 
lines, purchasing some of them outright and 
securing others on long leases which guaran- 
teed as high as 18 per cent. interest on the old 
stock. They also got hold of the Broadway 
line, whose charter had been declared forfeited 
by the Legislature because of the notorious 
bribery of the Board of Aldermen by its 
promoters. Thus gradually the petty surface 
companies were merged into one. 

The method of operating the principal lines 
was now changed from horses to electricity, 
and the capitalization was increased until 
the promoters had issued $100,000,000 
in stocks, and had $118,000,000 of funded 
debt, and more than $50,000,000 of float- 
ing debt and current liabilities. All this 
liability was based on the equipment, which 
cost about a tenth of the total of these, and 
on the franchises, which had cost practically 
nothing, which represented the other nine- 
tenths. Even with this enormous capitaliza- 
tion, the market values of the securities were 
so manipulated that the common stock of the 
Metropolitan Traction Company was sold to 
the general public at more than twice its par 
value, and the bonds were quoted above par. 
The promoters made hundreds of millions of 
dollars by these inflations. 


A SHREWD DEVICE TO CONTROL 


After they had unloaded their manu- 
factured securities on the general public, it 
became necessary, for further profit, to retain 
control. So the whole Metropolitan system 
was leased to a little railroad known as the 
Interurban, which ran a few cars ona mile or 
two of track in one of the old suburbs. The 
name of the Interurban Railway was changed 
to New York City Railway. and another cor- 
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poration, called the Metropolitan Securities 
Company, with $30,000,000 capital, was or- 
ganized to take over the stock of the New York 
City Railway. These two successive corpora- 
tions added $40,000,000 of capitalization. As 
the result of this device, the same men who 
had sold the public their stock and bonds in 
the Metropolitan Traction Company were 
enabled to continue their control of the street 
railways of the city by holding a majority of 
the $30,000,000 stock of the Metropolitan 
Securities Company. 

The same process that had gone on with 
the surface lines, of unloading the watered 
securities on the public and then leasing the 
property, was followed with the elevated 
roads. The City of New York built at its own 
expense an underground railroad which was 
leased to acontractor, Mr. John B. McDonald. 
Mr. McDonald assigned his lease to the bank- 
ing firm that is the United States corres- 
pondent of the Rothschilds. They organized 
a further company, called the Interborough, 
which had for its assets the lease of the 
subway and the lease of all the elevated 
roads. Its capitalization represented nothing 
except these two leases and the subway 
equipment. 

Now, when, by the process of successive 
stock waterings and concentrations, the 
transportation system of New York has 
been narrowed to two companies, these two 
companies are consolidating. The new con- 
solidation issues $70,000,000 of bonds and 
$34,650,000 of stock, for the $35,000,000 of 
Interborough stock. For the Metropolitan 
stock issue of $52,000,000, the consolida- 
tion issues $52,000,000 of preferred stock and 
$29,700,000 of common stock. For the 
$30,000,000 stock of the Metropolitan Se- 
curities Company, the consolidation issues 
$28,050,000 of common stock. As the total 
issue of new bonds and stock is $225,000,000, 
and the apportionment of these new securities 
to the holders of the old ones does not take all 
of the new issue, the banking firm which is 
handling the matter takes the rest. For this 
it pays about half the present market value 
of the common stock, and agrees 10 pay the 
legal and printing expenses of the consolida- 
tion. All these securities together bring the 
total capitalization well above a half billion 
dollars. For, in addition to the capitaliza- 
tion of the consolidation, all the underlying 
bonds. guaranteed stocks. and leases of the 
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original properties, must be figured into the 
total. 

In order to insure that the control of the 
consolidation shall not get out of the hands 
of the promoters, it is provided that all the 
common stock shall be voted by five trustees 
who can perpetuate themselves for whatever 
time they deem best, and who are irremoy- 
able by the stockholders. The men who have 
brought about this most recent consolidation 
can thus go on selling the securities to the 
public without parting with.the management 
or the control of the property. 


THE PEOPLE PAY THE BILLS 


To keep up the market values of all these 
securities, it will be necessary to pay interest 
on all the bonds, the amount of all the guar- 
anteed leases, and also dividends-on the new 
$155,000,000 of stock. This will require 
$25,000,000 a year above the cost of opera- 
tion. That is, the people of New York who 
must ride to and from their work must pay 
an annual tax of $25,000,000 to this corpora- 
tion above all its costs of operation. 

That this is wholly feasible, the recent re- 
ports of the New York traction companies 
demonstrate. For the subway, the per- 
centage of operating cost to gross earnings 
was 39, on the elevated roads 42, and on the 
surface roads a fraction more. That is, the 
actual cost of transportation averaged about 
two and one-quarter cents for each ride, for 
which every passenger paid five cents. The 
profit was more than too per cent. on 
the outlay. This is a higher percentage 
of profit than any steam railroad shows. 
The Pennsylvania, the largest ' railroad 
company in the United States, in its re- 
port for 1905 gives its net earnings from 
operation as less than one third of its gross 
earnings. With gross earnings almost three 
times as great as the gross earnings of the 
New York consolidated companies, its net 
earnings were considerably less than twice 
the net earnings of the New York companies. 
It is aneven more significant comparison 
that the capital stock and funded debt of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company are less than 
the total capitalization of this New York 
traction merger. The great Pennsylvania 
Railway Company collects less annually, 
above a legitimate return on the capital in- 
vested, from the many millions of people 
whom it serves, than the New York traction 
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merger exacts from the people of one city. 
And, whereas the freight and passenger re- 
ceipts of the Pennsylvania Railroad are 
gathered from the general community, the 
tax which the New York traction merger 
levies falls almost exclusively upon the 
working population of one city. 

Just as much greater fortunes have been 
amassed from sugar and kerosene and other 
necessities of common use, sold in great quan- 
tities for small sums, than from diamonds and 
silks, so there are many millions of dollars to 
be made from charging millions of people a 
five-cent fare for a service that a three-cent 
fare would profitably compensate for. With 
cheaper power, with inventions which will 
more economically utilize electricity for 
traction, with the constant economies in 
management, and with the percentage of 
savings which a larger volume of business 
always brings, it may not be long before the 
profitable rate of transporting passengers in 
a great city will be two cents. Until there 
is a change in the system of conducting such 
public utilities as street-car lines, all this profit 
will not go to the people, who in theory own 
the franchises, but to the few men who 
control them in fact. 

It is this great profit from the possession 
of public franchises which has changed the 
nature of municipal government in New York, 
and which is changing the nature of state 
governments—for the Legislature alone has 
the power to pass laws to prevent the misuse 
of public property through franchise exploita- 
tion. The illegitimate profits from the ex- 
ploitation of franchises are so enormous that 
a trifling percentage of them provides a huge 
fund to corrupt politics, to subsidize politi- 
cians, to retain the most powerful members of 
the bar, to hire members of the Legislature. 
to influence the nominations of judges. 

It is these self-evident public wrongs which 
have created a cry for the municipal owner- 
ship and operation of all public utilities, and 
which are driving a great section of the popu- 
lation toward a qualified form of socialism. 
They see a great present evil, and, in reaction 
from it, they rush together to the other ex- 
treme. It is the men who create these great 
stock-watered corporations who are the chief 
breeders of socialism, of social discontent, 
of economic upheaval. Their greed, and the 
inherent lawlessness of their deeds, create a 
general disregard for the authority of law. 
































THE NATURE OF THE MOROS 


A RACE OF SAVAGES THAT ALL EFFORTS HAVE FAILED TO TAME 


—WHY THE ARMY USES STERN MEASURES TOWARD THEM 
BY 
“LLOYD BUCHANAN” 
AN OFFICER OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY FORMERLY STATIONED IN THE PHILIPPINES 


7 YHERE recently appeared in the daily 
papers much bitter writing about 
the killing of six hundred Moros in 

the crater of Bud Dajo on the island of Jolo in 

in the Philippines. Many of the critics were 
ignorant of the conditions which obtain in 

Moro warfare. In addition, most of them 

laid the lash of their anger on the Army—a 

branch of the government which is not justly 
responsible for either the fight or its condi- 
tions. I venture, therefore, to submit the 
following facts, gathered during residence in 

Jolo and Mindanao. 

Even those who have lived with the Moros 
cannot maintain that they understand 
them—and much less can the “public” by 
their firesides twelve thousand miles away. 
The Moros are of an order much lower than 
that of any class of human beings in the 
United States. Unspeakably filthy in their 
habits, treacherous and cruel, they compare 
neither with the Indians nor with the South- 
ern Negroes. They are ignorant and super- 
stitious. About a year ago—in May—a 
force under the strong chief Hatai, sur- 
rendered to General Wood a _ tremendous 
position on Bud Kausukan without firing a 
shot, and gave up all their priceless rifles, 
because the night before, a Navy torpedo- 
boat destroyer had flashed its searchlights on 
the fortifications from the sea, and the terri- 
fied defenders imagined that Providence had 
been drawn into alliance with their enemies. 

At the same time, in their stinking ‘‘shacks,”’ 
the Moros preserve a rude, but rigid, code 
of morality. The husband has many wives, 
but, in Jolo at least, an instance of unfaith- 
fulness is almost never known; and in the 
only case of rape I ever heard of, the assailant 
was promptly put to death. The race has 
the simple dignity of all wild creatures, 
and though the teachings of Islam are dis- 
torted among them in many particulars, 


drunkenness does not exist. Moreover, though 
the Moros are unprogressive, they are after 
their fashion, industrious, and they work at 
their little patches of vegetables or hemp, 
or at their fishing grounds in the blue sea 
with an almost pathetic patience. 

But they are, after all, savages. They are . 
as timid and uncertain under our rule as a 
wild deer in the grasp of a hunter. They 
imagine our kindness a cloak for treachery. 
No use of force that we have made has sufficed 
to beat them into submission, nor can any 
care foresee their fantasies. Last June a 
squadron of the 14th Cavalry was peacefully 
marching through the east of Jolo, collecting 
taxes, when a report was brought into camp 
that a band of Moros with their families had 
taken to a hill near at hand to fight. The 
reason given was that our cavalry was hunt- 
ing native women— intending to steal some, 
and for others exchange a few undesirable 
American wives! Only a little while before, 
the prophet Tungalon in Pata had gathered 
a great following against the government by 
spreading the pleasing report that he could 
kill our soldiers and sink our transports at 
will, by pointing his finger at them and curs- 
ing. The poor fellow—one can not help 
feeling sorry for him—later died on a hill- 
side with a barong in his hand and his worst 
anathemas on his lips; and a number of his 
disciples then learned the fallacy of his fables. 

As warriors, the Moros are fanatics, but 
for all that, there is magnificence in their 
disdain of death. The lonely ‘‘jz1ramentado,” 
who takes an oath, shaves his head, binds 
his limbs, and goes out to kill and to be killed, 
is a type of the animating spirit of the race. 
I have known such a one thoughtfully to 
bide his time in a walled city, whence escape 
was impossible, and when the fit hour had 
come, to whip out his weapon, and seek only 
to strike a mortal blow before the merciless 
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rifles about brought him death. One, by 
a camp, peddling fruit, cut a soldier down 
with a broken spear head, was shot to the 
ground, staggered to his feet, struck once 
more, was shot down again, rose a second 
time, and was then stopped only by a rifle 
bullet through his brain. Another charged 
to his death, single handed, with his spear 
and knife, on acompany of infantry sitting in 
line with their loaded rifles across their knees. 

At Pang Pang, where the destruction was 
very heavy, after the walls had been scaled 
by our troops, and the works were at the 
mercy of our arms, time and again the fire 
was stopped, and the defenders were implored 
to surrender that their lives might he spared. 
But pity was scorned with a volley and a 
rush of gleaming knives. From the very 
Valley of the Shadow always came back the 
stubborn reply, 

“We are not of a race that surrenders!” 

I do not think that anything much finer or 
much more impossible to deal with ever 
came before any army in the world. 

At Paruka Utig’s, where twenty-three of 
our people—I have not the official report, 
but that is within one or two of the number 
—were killed and wounded, the Moros were 
on the edge of a wood in a stronghold guarded 
on the rear and right by an impassable ravine, 
and on the other two sides by artificial de- 
fences. On the front, where the final assault 
was made, was a bamboo entanglement. 
Behind this was a stone breast-wall pierced 
near the base with loopholes. To use these 
loopholes, rifle pits were constructed on the 
inner side of the wall. In the centre of the 
works was a stout blockhouse with an in- 
terior rock wall waist high. Although the 
Moros were outnumbered and poorly armed, 
they rejected every request to surrender, 
refused to escape—as they had ample oppor- 
tunity to do—and fought with such des- 
peration that, before the place was carried, 
they had put out of action nearly half as 
many of our people as there were dead of 
their own—and I believe they all died. The 
last message from the blockhouse was a 
bullet. 

Such instances might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely. When a Jolo Moro goes into 
his cotta, he goes there to fight to a finish. 
He scorns a surrender. He becomes a human 
tiger. He will cut you down while you seek 
to dress his wounds. He battles with the 
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fury of a madman, and, if you fight with him, 
the only salvation for your life is the taking 


of his. It is a grievous pity that this is so. 
But it is. And when the Army is sent out 
by the government—and the Army fights 
only when the government sends it to fight— 
it must do the best it can with the work 
that is put before it. 

When the United States assumed the 
government of the Philippines, we took on 
our hands a number of untamed savages. 
To govern them, we had to pay a number of 
expenses, and, accordingly, we laid on them 
indirect taxes through the customs—and a 
direct tax of a peso (fifty cents) a year per 
head for each able-bodied man—which is 
rather a big tax in an island where the aver- 
age Moro’s income is supposed to be about 
sixteen pesos a year. We also laid various 
other taxes, and, in addition, we abolished 
slavery—an old custom and almost part of 
their native religion—and we assumed, un- 
asked, a general jurisdiction over all island 
affairs, which even civilized Americans might 
consider impudent in foreigners. In return, 
we gave them a couple of schools, which 
most of them never see, built some bridges 
and rather poor roads, and established the 
vast machinery of a civil government with 
its well-paid governors and judges and clerks 
and teachers and what not. 

All this is excellent and commendable. 
But when a purblind Datto—who has never 
realized that he is not still of a sovereign race 
—rises against it, and gathers about him a 
band of ‘‘fanatics’’ who resent interference, 
and hate to pay a head tax of one sixteenth 
of their income a year—and they ignorantly 
decide to die—is it the ‘‘square deal’ to 
blame the killing to the troops that are sent 
by the government over the stone walls into 
the midst of a horde of crazy, red-mouthed 
savages, armed with big bore rifles and hor- 
rible steel knives? 

The real fault may lie in certain almost 
hysterical waves of public opinion which 
possibly led us to spread our guardian wings 
more freely than we meant—or in errors in 
the fundamental colonial policy of even a 
great country that is rather green and raw at 
handling colonies—or, finally, in the fact 
that we do not weigh justly the inhuman 
ignorance of the Moro who makes up his 
mind to die in spite of—or because of—all 
that a most Christian people is doing for him. 
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A YOUNG MAN AND HIS MONEY 


The fifth article on the making of investments 


N THE preceding investment article in 
this series, ‘‘The Bank Depositor and 
His Money,” it was pointed out that the 
country banker must make his investments of 
the bank surplus in securities that will yield 
revenue, afford security, and at the same time 
be readily marketable to meet emergencies. 
There are many classes of investors who do 
not need all these features in their invest- 
ments. 

The young man, for example, who puts 
away a few odd dollars a week can wisely 
follow principles almost diametrically op- 
posite to those that should govern bank in- 
vestments. The young man should buy for 
the future, rather than for the present. His 
idea should not be the purchase of a purely 
revenue-producing security, but rather the 
purchase of an equity—that is something 
with a good prospect, chances for develop- 
ment, and appreciation in value. 

To advise the investment of small savings 
in securities is, to be sure, somewhat heterodox. 
In this country, the advice of almost every 
banker is to put such sums into a savings 
bank. That advice is, in most cases, correct. 
There comes, however, to most young men 
earning fair salaries, a time when the placing 
of surplus in the savings bank is wasteful. 
The 34 or 4 per cent. return from that money 
deposited is not needed for support, and the 
growth of the principal is very slow. The 
young man’s capital should expand as his life 
expands. 

This does not mean that a young man 
should gamble in stocks. The habit of 
“taking a flier” is not a method of investment. 
The untrained man who gets into this habit 
must inevitably, sooner or later, lose his 
money to the trained men who live upon the 
profits of stock market gambles, and give 
their lives to this pursuit. - 

There are many thousands of young men 
in the United States who save from $5 to $20 
per week. Nine out of every ten of them put 
this money into a bank, and get on it, at the 
most, 4 per cent.a year. This habit of saving 
money is the basis of wealth. It is the small 


savings of the French people that make 
France rich, and it was these small savings 
that brought so quick a recovery from the dis- 
asters of the Franco-Prussian War. Similarly, 
the habit of saving will make the United States 
a wealthy nation. 

A large percentage of those who do not pat- 
ronize the banks, and perhaps also of those 
who do, buy from time to time stocks of 
mining companies, small venturesome’ in- 
dustrial concerns, partnerships in gambling 
ventures of various sorts. These alleged in- 
vestments are selected almost at random. A 
tip from a Wall Street friend, a newspaper 
story from Nevada, tales of the great wheat 
fields of the far Northwest, are sufficient 
basis for buying. It need hardly be said 
that almost ninety out of every hundred 
dollars risked in this way never come back. 

It is the duty of every writer for investors 


to warn them against such purchases. They 
are merely blind gambles. Once or twice in 
a lifetime the gambler ‘‘makes good.” The 


other times he helps the promoter to make 
good. Perhaps he does the country good, 
for money is made to circulate, but the aver- 
age man who saves his $15 a week is not 
called upon to practise altruism to this extent. 

It is not, however, necessary for the young 
man with ordinary intelligence to allow his 
money to lie idle. It can easily be well in- 
vested. The popular idea that real invest- 
ment needs money in large quantities, and 
that the little man can only gamble in the 
stock market, is erroneous. There are hun- 
dreds of young men in New York City who 
not only invest their small savings but invest 
them with wonderful success. 

Of late years, the endowment policies of the 
insurance companies have been pushed for- 
ward as investments for the young man. 
There is probably not a reader of this article 
between the ages of twenty and forty, earn- 
ing money, who has not been told by some 
agent of the advantages of this form of in- 
vestment. As a matter of fact, there is only 
one real advantage in it, namely that it com- 
pels the buyer to put aside so much money 
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every year to meet the premiums. To the 
man who saves all the money he can, in- 
surance investment is unprofitable and un- 
scientific. Insurance is excellent, and no 
man should be without it; investment com- 
bined with insurance is one of the least re- 
munerative plans that could be followed by 
a young man with small savings. 

When the late Marshall Field began to ac- 
cumulate a surplus of cash in the banks, 
after the Chicago fire, he looked about the 
country to find a use for it. Among the first 
things upon which he fell were railroad bonds 
and stocks. He chose stocks, because he 
saw that if the country grew, the stocks 
would get the greater part of the benefit of 
that growth. He chose the stocks of West- 
ern railroads, because he believed that the 
growth of the West would be greater, faster, 
and even surer than the growth of the East. 
He bought stock in the Chicago & North- 
western Railroad at less than $75 per share. 
At his death he was one of the largest indi- 
vidual owners of that stock, now worth 
nearly $250 a share. 

That incident may be taken as a text by 
the young investor with a surplus, no matter 
how small. It was the same principle that 
drew Mr. Field into the real estate market in 
Chicago. He bought nothing that did not 
appeal to him as full of possibilities. In 
later years, when his purchases of stocks and 
bonds for investment were on a tremendous 
scale, he still adhered to that principle. A 
young bond salesman for a New York house 
interviewed him in the spring of 1905 with a 
view to selling him a number of Pennsylvania 
Railroad guaranteed bonds, yielding a little 
less than 4 per cent. 

“Young man,” said Mr. Field, ‘‘you are 
only wasting my time and yours. I like 
your bonds. When the trustees of my 
estate come to investing the interest on 
my investment, I hope they will buy that 
kind of bonds, but I am a business man, 
and do not care to puta large part of my 
surplus in -a fully developed property, any 
more than I should care to buy out a busi- 
ness enterprise that seemed to me to have 
reached the limit of its growth, no matter 
how solid it might be. Your bonds are too 
good for me.” 

Mr. Field, it will be noted, invested his 
surplus on the same principle upon which he 
built up his business, namely, to put the 
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‘money where it had a chance to grow. The 
young man can do the same thing. No one 


will accuse Mr. Field of having been a gam- 


bler. Perhaps, of the great American bus- 
iness men of his generation, he was least open 
to such an accusation. Yet, at his death, he 
was the owner of many stocks that he had 
bought in the open markets at a time when 
ultra-conservative buyers would have classed 
them as ‘‘mere gambles.”’ 

Common sense, intelligent reading of cur- 
rent facts, persistent saving, are the sole 
necessities. Perhaps above all else, it is 
necessary to avoid the tipster. The small 
investor who buys with the hope of selling 
again in a month, six months, or even a year 
is not an investor at all. He is a gambler 
looking for a .gambler’s profits. He is not 
considered here. 

The correct principle for such investment 
as Mr. Field’s is found in the economic prin- 
ciple that the people keep pace with the 
nation. As a nation grows rich, its pecple, 
its corporations, its industries grow. The 
young man’s investments, if he is wise, will 
be in companies that have not reached their 
growth, that are practically only promising 
prospects, and yet that have in them the 
elements of solidity and permanence. Ccm- 
mon stocks of railroads in good sections, or 
in new sections; common stocks of great 
manufacturing companies, new, or but half 
established, but the business of which is 
plainly in sight, are proper investments for 


‘such a buyer. 


‘ It is, perhaps, as well to discard at once the 
idea of getting any considerable revenue 
from such investment. The investment is 
not made for the present, but for the future 
To buy stocks or bonds that yeild revenue 
now is to buy securities that represent de- 
velopment: the aim of the young investor 
should be to discount development-—to be- 
come a sharer in development. Non-divi- 
dend stocks of the railways of the West and 
the industrial companies are the field. 

Granting that the big profits of the future 
are to be made from stocks in such enter 
prises, what method should be followed in 
buying? Here the investor may go utterly 
wrong, unless he uses the same kind of judg- 
ment in buying that he would use in buying 
real estate or other stable property. No in- 
vestor can afford to go ahead and buy with- 
out using judgment. He may invest on top 
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A YOUNG MAN AND HIS MONEY 


of a boom that has carried all stocks to ab- 
normal prices just as at the top of a real es- 
tate boom, he might buy himself a house at 
twice the price he would have paid six months 
before or six months later. It does not take 
a high order of intelligence to discover, on 
broad lines, whether the time is favorable or 
unfavorable. 

To illustrate, there may be cited here the 
results from the investment of one man’s 
savings averaging less than $15 a week in the 
twelve months ending December 31, 1903. 
The prices are averages. The list is selected, 
as showing the best results obtained by this 
young buyer, and is, of course, exceptional: 


INVESTMENTS 


Chicago & Alton, 9 shares, at $21 a 


NN Cit rs sii g wile Ks a as $189 
Ontario & Western Railroad 4 shares, 

ee A ad ios ee BESS 84 
Mexican Central Railroad, 6 shares, 

INN pg 6s, 6 Bark oan news 60 
United States Steel Corporation, 20 

Saeres. ot Ort GENRE 2... 6 ois che des 220 
Rock Island Company, 7 shares at 

Bo ReAAS ATS ae ele dascde 3 eAdes lorhaahs a 147 
RR cis CEES Gadel 2 4 aah mei $700 


The Steel stock, which turned out to be the 
most profitable of the lot, was bought in two- 
share lots, and the first two shares cost $20 
per share. The purchases were made from 
time to time through the period named, not 
more than $100 being invested in one lump. 
The buyer put the money into these stocks 
just as he would have put it into a bank ora 
trust company. He was persuaded that the 
country at large was not going to the dogs, 
and certain that, when the time came, these 
stocks then selling at a low price would show, 
relatively, a very large advance. 

This investor uses, perhaps, closer judg- 
ment in his dealings than tle ordinary young 
man with a surplus of $15 per week possesses. 
He has but one guiding principle: ‘‘Buy 
known stocks that no one else wants, because 
when someone does want them,they will bring 
big profits.” 

Taking this list as a basis, it is possible to 
see what has been done by this investor in the 
course of two years and a half. If his stocks 
had all stayed in his hands, the net value to- 
day would be approximately as follows: 
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PRESENT VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 
Chicago HE Altos... «2.4.02 ce ccs ns $ 297 
Ontario & Western ............... 204 
| a rer 130 
United States Steel .. ............. 835 
Ps bce venib adn eddsedc ad 1972 
Ss ath ita eel teenie acer eee $1 6632 


Only the Ontario & Western stock has 
paid any dividends and this was, more or less, 
an accident. The road was bought by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
and it was at the time of the sale that the in- 
vester sold out. It is significant of the chan- 
ces that come to the buyer of such stocks 
that control of two out of the five, the Alton 
and the Ontario & Western, has changed 
hands since the stocks were bought. This is 
a contingency that is to be counted upon in 
making purchases. 

This method of investment, it must be 
carefully noted, is here outlined for the benefit 
of those who are not looking for safety in the 
investment so much as for chances of expan- 
sion. There is nothing reckless about the 
buying of cheap railroad stocks. It is a pro- 
cess of investment that has made the fortunes 
of thousands of wealthy men throughout the 
United States and England. It is merely 
an intelligent method of putting away money 
not needed in the ordinary course of life. 
The average young man who has money in 
the bank does not use the interest he receives 
on it. He merely lets it lie and accumulate. 
He is earning his living, and does not need in- 
come from investments. He wants to in- 
vest his revenue so that when the time comes 
for him to leave active life, and when he needs 
income, his principal for investment will be 
as big as possible. He must, therefore, buy 
the things that have a future, not those that 
have a glorious past. 

This doctrine will be condemned by many. 
It will be argued that it is a dangerous doc- 
trine, that it will show great losses at times, 
that it will lead to speculation. All this is 
admitted, in.a sense. The misuse of such 
methods, the carrying of stocks on borrowed 
money, the following of speculative ‘‘tips’”’ 
for a sudden rise, are abuses of this method, 
not its uses. Used wisely, it is the best and 
the safest of all investment methods that are 
designed to increase the principal rather than 
to yield an income. For the average voung 
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man, building up a surplus for himself against 
the future, it is the only method of invest- 
ment in securities that is worth practising. 
The fundamental idea under this whole 
method of investment is that the United 
States must continue to go forward. Just as 
the splendid Union Pacific Railroad, the 
great Baltimore & Ohio, the powerful At- 
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chison, Topeka and Santa Fé of to-day grew 
from the receivership period of 1893, so also 
the tide of national growth will carry forward 
and upward the railroads whose stocks are 
now selling in the world’s markets at prices 
that appear to mean decrepitude. The young 
man of the day can afford to put his savings 
behind the great and growing West. 


THE NEW SCIENCE OF BUSINESS 
SYSTEMATIZING A BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


BY 


EDWARD D. PAGE 


commission, there are five departments. 

The three selling departments are 
naturally of more importance than the others. 
The other two, the office dealing with the 
detail uf the work, and the manufacturing 
department which handles the correspon- 
dence with our mills, are, in a measure, the 
servants of the selling departments. 

Our business is an old one, and eight years 
ago I found myself thrust suddenly into the 
position of management. We had an office 
with about thirty-five clerks and an office 
manager. I soon found out that we were not 
getting from that office the sort of service 
that corresponded to my ideal. The manager 
had been in his position for fifteen or twenty 
years. He was a man of sixty-five or sixty- 
six, a charming, talented person, who had 
been in business positions all his life, but 
who had developed an inability to appreciate 
that new conditions which were arising daily 
should be met by new methods. Office 
men, as a rule, are conservatives, ultra- 
conservatives. Because they have done a 
thing once in a certain way, they seem to 
think that they must always continue to do 
it in that way, and I have met with no greater 
opposition anywhere in my life than within 
the limits of my own office. 

Of course, the function of the office is to 
handle clerical matters for the other depart- 
ments, and to furnish information, both reg- 
ularly, as a matter of routine, and speciallv, 
when called for—which is sometimes many 


ft my business, of selling dry goods on 


times daily. Its first duty is to handle cor- 
respondence. 

I found that when the mail came in there 
was no arrangement for noting on what day, 
or at what time of day, a letter or other piece 
of mail matter had been received. In order 
to cover that point, we introduced time 
stamps, and we now stamp every piece of 
mail matter as soon as it is received in the 
store, with the date and hour of its receipt. 
Next it is dispatched to the proper depart- 
ment. Most pieces of mail can be imme- 
diately sent to the department which is 
finally to handle it, but many pieces of mail 
matter have to be handled by two or three 
departments. It was the former custom 
simply to let the letter take its chances, and 
it was a matter of luck whether all of its items 
ever got answered. We did require that 
each person who handled a piece of mail 
matter should put his signature opposite the 
paragraphs which he disposed of, and we ex- 
pected, in a general way, that it would not 
be filed until everything had been seen to. I 
found, however, that a great many pieces of 
mail were being handled and filed with very 
insufficient attention. So we devised a 
system of stickers on which the departments 
were listed, and had printed at the bottom 
“Every space must be filled before filing.”’ 
Whoever sent out the mail to the various de- 
partments would put his check opposite the 
names of the departments which had noth- 
ing to do with the letter in question, and 
the head of each department to which it was 
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sent would then put his initials after the 
name of his department. On this sticker 
was also printed the direction ‘‘ Please handle 
and push forward as rapidly as possible.” 
The sticker is colored green and is very con- 
spicuous, and anyone can see before filing it 
that it either has, or has not, been attended 
to. If any vacant place were found, the 
proper department would then take the 
paper for investigation, report, and reply. 

Whenever the letter calls for a special re- 
port-to a member of the firm, a large red 
sticker is pasted on it, addressed to one of the 
departments by underscoring in red pencil 
(which is only used by members of the firm) 
the name of the department to which it is to 
go. This sticker is also signed with the in- 
tials of the partner to whom report is to be 
made, and one of five or six phrases showing in 
what way a report is wanted, for instance: 
‘Error, if any and, how caused”’ ‘‘Cause of 
delay, if any’’ is underscored. A personal 
report has to be made on all papers on which 
this sticker is placed. The reply, of course, is 
dictated by the person who makes the investi- 
gation and knows the circumstances. When 
I first took hold of it, a large part of these 
replies were made in long-hand. The use of 
the typewriter was not universal. Prac- 
tically, now, we never send out a piece of 
matter that is not written on the typewriter. 

The next operation in connection with the 
correspondence is copying. The correspon- 
dence formerly was copied in copybooks, and 
press copies taken, but I found that it was 
almost impossible to get more than 75 per 
cent, of good copies—either the original 
would be blurred or the copy would be so 
faint as to be difficult to read. It seemed, 
however that saving of time was of more 
importance than anything else in referring to 
old correspondence, and we therefore intro- 
duced the carbon system, whereby the type- 
writer writes the copy of the letter on a dif- 
ferent colored paper at the same time that 
she writes the original. 

This, of course, brought up the question of 
filing and indexing these replies. Previously 
they had been laboriously indexed by hand in 
indexes in the front of the press copybooks. 
And that brought up immediately the filing 
question. We had been using what we 
thought was an up-to-date file. It was a flat 
alphabetical file, the letters being separated 
by the leaves of the index. Originally, when 


we began using these files, one file a month 
would accomodate the correspondence. I 
found great difficulty, however, in getting 
letters when I sent for them, and upon investi- 
gation I found that we were using up about 
two files a week, or one every three days 
That meant that we had a hundred in the 
year’s collection, and if I wanted to refer to a 
letter three or four months back, and did not 
know exactly the date on which it was written 
it sometimes took a day to find that letter. I 
saw that this was all wrong. So we began 
with the vertical filing system. 

The drawers of this system are of large 
section, amply able to accomodate a sheet 
of letter size without folding and of sufficient 
capacity to hold six months’ correspondence. 
By the advice of the people who put in our 
system, we numbered each folder, entered it 
on a card index, and assigned a number to 
each of our correspondents. Very speedily 
we found out that this did not work. We 
had at that time three or four thousand files, 
and it was impossible to use high-priced 
employees for numbering the correspondence 
and putting it into the files. It had to be 
done with low-priced clerks who were changed 
frequently, and we found that there was a 
great tendency to error in several ways. 

First, the wrong number would be put ona 
letter, and it would be put into the wrong file. 
Next, the number would be transposed, which 
is a most common error—693 would become 
639—and the letter would go into the wrong 
folder. That got to be so common that we 
had to contrive a little system for tracing 
letters that had been mis-filed. Then letters 
properly numbered, would get into the wrong 
file by the same mistake—693 would go into 
folder 963—and we found that it took very a 
long time to find them. It was a time- 
wasting task to find the right number on the 
card index, and to put it on the letters; and 
when we came to put the copies of our answers 
etc., into the same files, we had to number 
them likewise. 

At last it occurred to me that all this num- 
bering and all this indexing was unnecessary, 
and I asked my office manager why he should 
not arrange his files alphabetically and have 
a folder for each correspondent under his firm 
name. He told me that the people who got 
up the files said that this was a bad system. 
I said, nevertheless, after six months, that we 
would try it. We did try it, and we have had 
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no trouble ever since. It is a simple matter 
to file letters alphabetically. It requires no 
writing on the mail matter, no pen work nor 
pencil work, and does not require any looking 
up of numbers. The letter or copy of our 
letter is simply dropped into the folder labeled 
with our correspondent’s name. The only 
chance of mis-filing is in the case of a personal 
letter written by somebodv connected with a 
firm, some man with whose connection our 
filing clerks are not familiar. The difficulties 
with such errors are very slight, indeed, and 
we have no difficulty in promptlv finding 
any piece of mail matter when it is once put 
into our files: 

Each ffirm’s entire correspondence is 
bunched monthly, fastened together with a 
brass fastener, and labeled with the month 
to which it belongs. Twice a year our files 
are cleaned out, and the folders are filed 
alphabetically in pasteboard boxes which are 
placed on our shelves. Of course, they are 
referred to from time to time, but not very 
often. 

The next point was the typewriting. We 
had a variety of tvpewriters in the store, five 
or six different makes, with various key- 
boards. The result was that each operator 
could be used only in one place—we could not 
transfer her around the store. It so happens 
that some of our departments are exceed- 
ingly busy at some times of the year and ex- 
ceedingly idle at other times. Oftentimes 
when department number 1 is idle, depart- 
ment number 2 is busy. We therefore 
found it advantageous to have our type- 
writing all interchangeable, all done on the 
same machine. We threw out all our odd 
machines, and confined ourselves to one type. 
Presently we found that that type was a 
very noisy one, and the noise began to annoy 
us. So we made a little test of all the prin- 
cipal makes of typewriters. I sat around 
while each one was played on, and finally 
selected the one that was the least noisy. 
We threw out all of the old typewriters and 
adopted that one. 

We went on for five or six vears, using this 
typewriter, which was a very satisfactory one, 
excepting that the company refused to build 
us some broad-frame machines for very wide 
work. At last I found a machine which was 
not quite so quiet, perhaps, as the one we 
were using, but that was more satisfactory 
in cther respects and could be equipped as we 
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desired. We experimented with one of them, 
and found to our astonishment that a girl 
could do one-third more work cn this typewriter 
than on any of the cther kinds. So we scrapp 
the whole dozen of our old machines or sold 
them for what they would bring, although 
some of them were far from worn out, and 
installed a complete outfit of the new type- 
writers. Though this was an expensive 
operation, costing us $650, all told, we made 
that up very speedily in increased working 
capacity and in greater ease for the workers. 
In handling outgoing mail, the old office 
manager used to sit down in the morning and 
begin to address envelopes. He used to have 
them all in front of him, scattered about on 
his desk. Mail would come to him, and he 
would drop it into the envelopes. During the 
day he would send out some, and in the even- 
ing he would send out the rest. He relied 
entirely on his memory to tell him whether 
there was an envelope already addressed to 
the correspondent to whom a letter was going. 
The result was that we were addressing 
separate envelopes for a very large part of 
our letters, although we have every day prob- 
ably one hundred letters in which there should 
be from three to ten enclosures. We there- 
fore secured a set of portable pigeon-holes, 
which we found useful in the morning in 
sorting the correspondence that was to be 
filed. In the evening we stacked up the 
addressed envelopes in alphabetical order. 
Whenever a piece of outgoing mail matter 
comes in, the young woman who sorts the 
mail goes to the pigeon-hole and sees whether 
there is an envelope already addressed or not. 
Of course,in many instances she is so familiar 
with the work that she remembers. As a 
matter of fact, I think we have eliminated 
very nearly all of our duplicate enclosing, 
very much to the benefit of our stamp ac- 
count. After the mail is enclosed it is run 
through an electric sealing machine, which 
counts the pieces as they go through. The 
over-weight envelopes are then pulled out 
and counted and the whole mail is then 
stamped. The number of over-weight en- 
velopes plus the number of envelopes that 
are carrying simply two-cent stamps are 
footed up, and they must agree with the 
accounts of the stamp clerk. We were led 
into that svstem because we found that our 
stamps disappeared, as I believe they will in 
any large establishment. 
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APPRAISALS OF NEW BOOKS 


GREECE, from the coming of the Hellenes to 
A. D. 14, by E. S. Shuckburgh, is the latest 
volume of ‘‘The Story of the Nations”’ series. 
If ever there was an inspiring task to the his- 
torian, it must be this. But perhaps the 
limits of the single volume proscribe inspira- 
tion. At any rate, Professor Shuckburgh 
seems content to present us with a succinct 
account of the facts, and leaves out what 
to us to-day seems the essence of Greek 
civilization. His battle of Marathon does 
not stir our blood, and his Periclean age 
does not inspire more than a respectful 
commendation. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50.) 


ANCIENT Recorps or Ecypt (5 vols.), 
Historical Documents from the earliest times 
to the Persian Conquest, collected, edited, and 
translated by James Henry Breasted, Ph.D., 
is the first collection of the sort ever made. 
Professor Breasted holds the chair of Egyp- 
tology and Oriental History in the University 
of Chicago, and his Berlin training and keen 
American scholarship make him the very 
man to give us the accumulated information 
of the schools, his own valuable contributions, 
and at the same time translations of a literary 
merit, with due regard to niceties of English 
too often neglected in such a work. We 
regret that only strictly historical documents 
could be included in this interesting collection. 
(University of Chicago Press, $15 net per set.) 


THE CoLLEGE MAN AND THE COLLEGE 
Woman, by William DeWitt Hyde, president 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, is a pleasing set of 
essays and speeches which have been deliv- 
ered to, or directed at, various bodies of young 
men and women all over this country. For 
the most part, they are sermons with a 
literary, and half philosophical, flavor. 
The very titles almost show the excellence 
of the matter—‘‘ Greek Qualities in the 
College Man,” ‘‘The Creed of a College 
Class,” ‘‘The Worth of the Womanly Ideal,’’ 
“A Great College President.” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.50 net.) 


THE Loc or A SEA ANGLER, by Charles 
Frederick Holder, is a refreshing change from 


the ‘‘Nature books” of the day. It is as 
fetching a string of adventures as any town- 
bred man could dream over or anyone with 
the sky-line fever stow in his dunnage. All 
fishes that are ‘‘game”’ delight Mr. Holder. 
He takes them like a gentleman, on his 
lightest tackle, and then by “mere good luck”’ 
brings them to gaff from ‘‘down in Maine” 
to the Rio Grande. Let no man read the 
chapters on the Florida Keys and expect 
to be content with winter in any other place. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50 net.) 


Joun WirHerspoon, by David Walker 
Woods, Jr., is the first comprehensive account 
of the life of one of the most important figures 
in America during colonial days. He was the 
father of the Presbyterian Church in this 
country, one of the earliest presidents of 
Princeton College, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and, till his death, a promi- 
nent and active man in the affairs of the new 
country. In fact, Horace Walpole held him 
responsible for American independence. If 
this is in any measure true, by just so much 
is he deserving of the honor done him by this 
adequate and efficient biography. (Fleming 
H. Revell & Co., $1.50 net.) 


AMERICAN LITERARY Masters, by Leon 
H. Vincent, deals with our literary history 
from Washington Irving to Walt Whitman, 
and includes nineteen men of letters. In this 
list, short as it may seem, are all those authors 
whose reputations rest in part at least on some 
book published before 1860. In his judg- 
ments of the men, Mr. Vincent does not at- 
tempt any pretentious psychology, but is 
unusually just and temperate. His judg- 
ments of their works go deeper, and show the 
same good temper, as well as a very consider- 
able knowledge and a delicate discrimination. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2 net.) 


THE Fav or Tsarpom, by Carl Joubert, 
the author of “Russia as It Really Is” and 
“The Truth About the Tsar,”’ is a collection of 
chapters probing the festering sore of the 
Russian Government, and exposing the horrid 
facts behind the recent massacres. The key- 
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note of the book is in the phrase: ‘‘Tsardom 
is in its dying flurry like a harpooned 
whale.”” This alone would be no great ad- 
dition to the literature of the hour, but there 
are facts asserted and charges made that 
arrest attention. It is interesting to read 
that the ‘‘revolutionaries” had a large fund 
during the war, with which they bought, from 
the corrupt officials, supplies on their way to 
the front, side-tracked them, and sent them 
back. Thus they crippled the army, and 
were often able to renew the fund by reselling 
the captured stuff to the government—sure 
that it would again be headed off. We 
vainly turn the pages for appendices or foot- 
notes that may substantiate such a devilish 
jest, and lay the book down with some dis- 
trust, wishing that the author had been more 
explicit, not in the names he calls the Tsar, 
but in his sources. (Lippincott & Co., $2 net.) 


A Partriot’s Mistake: Reminiscences of 
the Parnell Family, by E. Monroe Dickinson— 
“little Cora Parnell’”—sister of the great 
Irishman. The author was a noted Dublin 
beauty, and the tale she tells is more delight- 
fully feminine in manner than any plain 
woman could have written. Side by side, we 
find it solemnly recorded that the tipsy 
groom dropped candle-grease on her new 
habit, and that Charles Stewart Parnell made 
his debut into public life! Histories and 
psychological studies are made of the brother, 
but in this prejudiced, loving story we get a 
side of that inscrutable Celt which no one else 
could show. Quixotically honorable, fan- 
tastically gallant, he was disgraced and slain 
by divorce-court proceedings which he richly 
deserved. Guided by the passionless light 
of reason, superstitious and terribly sensitive, 
he was “‘the uncrowned king”’ to a lot of sen- 
timental, hair-trigger Irishmen, who adored 
him, flung mud at him, and, finally, stood by 
the thousand, bare-headed in the Dublin rain, 
to watch his coffin pass. (John Lane & Co.) 


Tue Civit War AND RECONSTRUCTION IN 
ALABAMA, by Walter L. Fleming, gives the 
prominence which they merit to two impor- 
tant facts. Although Alabama had been a 
member of the Union for thirty-seven years 
before the Civil War, the people had hardly 
come in contact with the federal authorities 
except in an unfriendly way. The policy 
of the general government, especially on 


the Indian question, was so unpopular that 
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the people had never come to have the 
feeling of loyalty prevalent in the older 
commonwealths. Then the plans for recon- 
struction, even when honestly carried out, 
as they were in Alabama by General Swayne, 
were most unwise and unsuccessful; and the 
failure of the reconstruction government to 
govern allowed the people, good and bad 
alike, to take matters into their own hands. 
The result of this ten years of anarchy has 
been apparent now and again in our own 
time. The book is even tempered and marred 
by no apologies or invectives. The treatment 
is by topics, and, since these topics, of course, 
overlap somewhat, the reader finds himself 
constantly going over the same ground by 
different paths. In spite of this defect in 
construction, even those who care nothing 
in particular for Alabama history might read 
it with pleasure and profit, for it gives a 
clear insight into the results of the Federal 
Government’s bestowal of the ballot on an in- 
ferior race. (The Columbia University Press, 
The Macmillan Co., Agents. Price $5 net) 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PINES, by Margaret 
Morse, is a remarkable bit of story writing. 
There are letters in it, and (wonder of won- 
ders) they are short letters. The girl and the 
man renounce their love because of the curse 
of consumption which is on the hero. All 
melodrama is avoided and this book reads 
almost as a delicate and graceful essay on 
spiritual love. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1) 


THE NEGRO AND THE NarTION, by George 
S. Merriam, has almost the convincing grace 
of style of the works of John Fiske. It is a 
history of slavery in this country and a care- 
ful analysis of the conditions that grew out of 
it. We do not know of any one book which 
more adequately deals with this subject from 
its beginning. (Henry Holt & Co., $1.75 net.) 


MEMORIES OF A GREAT SCHOOLMASTER, by 
an Old Saint Paul’s Boy, James P. Conover. 
No pleasanter or more fitting final word 
could have been said over the grave of Henry 
A. Coit, first head master of Saint Paul’s 
School, New Hampshire, than is said by 
this old pupil of his. The book is written 
with a rare distinction and delicacy, and 
teases one along from chapter to chapter to 
know more of ‘‘the doctor.”’ Though it is 
no book of wonders and no society novel, one 
reads to the end with respectful attention. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50 net.) 
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AMONG THE WORLD’S WORKERS 


A PROPHET OF PROGRESS 


AST FALL the Rev. Dr. W. A. P. Martin 
visited New York, after fifty-five years’ 
service in China. His family urged him to 
stay here, arguing that his seventy-eight 
years and his activities through two genera- 
tions had earned his retirement. He replied 
that he was ‘“‘too young to rest.” In 
January, he sailed from San Francisco for 
Shanghai, on his way to Peking to act as 
volunteer professor of international law in 
the new Union Missions College. There he 
purposes to round out his life work. 

Born in Kentucky in 1827, Dr. Martin was 
brought up in Indiana in the days of the 
itinerant preacher, the log-rolling, and the 
husking-bee: and he lived to become one 
of the best-known and most influential 
foreigners in China, the friend of Li Hung 
Chang and of Prince Ching, a reformer of 
Chinese education; and to bear a conspic- 
uous part in the awakening of the East. 

At twenty-two, after graduating at Indiana 
University, he read Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew with ease, and spoke fluently 
German and French. His first experience 
in a “‘great city”’ was as a teacher in Louis- 
ville, Ky., which then had about 30,000 in- 
habitants. Teaching and preaching occupied 
his time until 1850, when he began his 
missionary work at Ningpo, China. He, him- 
self, has told his experiences from this time 
on, in his books, “‘A Cycle of Cathay,” ‘‘The 
Lore of Cathay,” and ‘‘The Siege in Peking.” 

Beginning his work in the evangelical 
orthodoxy of 1850, he lived through, and was 
influenced by, the doctrinal cataclysm of the 
Darwinian theories, but at all times he has 
held to the almost primitive zeal of the 
fathers of the church. Through all his words 
the militant spirit breathes. Not content to 
teach in Ningpo, he must reach out in all 
directions for new spheres of influence. 

Service as an interpreter in the interna- 
tional negotiations following the Opium War 
introduced him to Chinese leaders, and his 
learning drew him rapidly into educational 
work. He taught the English language to 
Chinese men of letters. He translated 


Wheaton’s ‘‘International Law”’ into Chinese 
—the first work on the subject ever printed 
in the language of a court which had 
always called outside nations ‘“‘vassals of the 
Emperor.”’ He wrote the first Chinese text- 
book on modern science—a compilation of 
‘natural philosophy,” in six volumes. He 
was captured by pirates, and escaped death 
because their chief had studied with one of 
his pupils. He explored a part of China 
where no white man had been since the 
Jesuits of the seventeenth century, to find the 
remnants of a Jewish colony of the fourth 
century. Standing in a public square, beside 
the solitary stone that remained of their 
ancient synagogue, he read its inscription, 
“‘Tchabod”” (The glory is departed) and 
preached to these seven families of Jews in 
Central China, who had forgotten how to 
read the Books of the Law which they still 
cherished. 

In the early sixties, he exhibited and oper- 
ated, before representatives of the emperor, 
the first telegraphic instrument that they had 
ever seen. He prophesied the route of the 
Peking-Hankow Railroad years before it was 
surveyed. During his twenty-five years’ 
presidency of the Tungwen, or Imperial, 
College, he introduced the systematic study 
of modern science into China. 

Through all his work as preacher, teacher, 
interpreter, explorer, translator, author, Chi- 
nese Official, and unofficial diplomat, the 
spirit of a very Paul speaks. He rebukes a 
minister of the United States to China for 
moral cowardice: he takes as a text the only 
word a mandarin recalls from a distant read- 
ing of a Bible tract—Shangti, ‘‘the Supreme 
Ruler’’—and preaches in the market-place 
the gospel of the Living God: in his writings, 
the whole language is his and he uses it, 
whether to write hymns or to call a spade a 
spade: at seventy-three years of age he stands 
guard at the principal gate of the foreign 
quarter during the whole siege of Peking, 
where a comrade is shot dead at his side: 
and his whole mental attitude is that of a 
man who has done what he believesis right 
and says so, sturdily. When he was about to 




















AMONG THE WORLD’S WORKERS 


return to China, he was asked why he did not 
spend his old age at home. “If my grand- 
children were little tots, playing about my 
knees,” he replied, ‘‘I should be glad to stay 
and be their companion. But they are’grown 
up and gone to college; so, as long as I can 
work, I will go back and keep at it.” 


THE JARVIS “0. K.” 


Peigethbone D. H. JARVIS, formerly of the 

United States Revenue Service, but 
now a business man in Seattle, Wash., recent- 
ly refused for the second time an appoint- 
ment as governor of Alaska. 

“Tf President Roosevelt were to put it on 
the ground of duty, I certainly should not 
hesitate,’’ he said when asked about his 
refusal, but leaving his business for any less 
compelling reason, he felt, would be breaking 
trust. Although he was in the revenue 
service, he has a record for gallantry that 
many an officer of the fighting line might 
envy. 

In the winter of 1897, while a first lieu- 
tenant, he was sent in command of an over- 
land expedition to relieve the crews of eight 
whalers which had been caught in the ice off 
Point Barrow. With a second lieutenant 
and a surgeon he was landed at Nelson Island 
under Cape Vancouver. From there, with 
four sledges and forty-one dogs, the three 
men started for St. Michaels, and made it by 
the first day of the new year—1898: The 
rough ice on the surface of the Yukon, over 
which they had to travel, wore the feet of the 
dogs so terribly that their pads and nails were 
quite gone, and the trail was a trail of blood. 
From St. Michacls they pressed on with barely 
a halt, taking new dogs and three sledges, to 
Unialaklik, a small native village from which 
thev must strike into the hilly, scrub-timber 
country. Here, before the dogs could move 
in the soft drifted snow, every foot of the 
trail had to be broken by the men who 
floundered heavily along on their snow- 
shoes. 

On the eleventh day they came to the coast 
again at Golowin Bay, where they sent back 
dogs and sledges, and started afresh with 
reindeer. Not far from Golowin Bay was the 
home of the native on whom Lieutenant 
Jarvis depended for a herd of reindeer which 
he was to drive up as meat for the starving 
whalers. This Esquimo, Charlie Artisar- 
look, had no particular confidence in gov- 


ernments or their emissaries, and with savage 
distrust refused to let his reindeer go. But 
here Jarvis showed that his chief’s confidence 
in him was not misplaced. He brought the 
whole affair down. to a personal basis, took 
all responsibility himself for the value of the 
animals, and gave his word that all should be 
paid for when the ice should break up. The 
bargain was closed, and Charlie Artisarlook 
himself came with the expedition as guide 
and herder, serving faithfully for Jarvis, and 
implicitly trusting in his influence event- 
ually to get pay for his reindeer. 

Through January and February and into 
March, the little party struggled on through 
the most terrible season of that most terrible 
latitude. They plowed through blizzards 
and ice-storms among the hills, where they 
were the only live things, and then out across 
storm-swept plateaux, where the famished 
wolves pulled down their weakened reindeer 
in the open, and could hardly be driven 
from the carcasses. At last they reached the 


uttermost jut of our continent that points 
north, and saved the lives of two hundred 
and sixty-five men whom they found sick and 
starving. 

In the rush for Nome in tgo9, Jarvis, now a 
captain, was given special powers by the 


Treasury Department, and detailed for service 
at the gold-fields. Here he stayed the rav- 
ages of the smallpox by his stringent 
enforcement of the quarantine, and got him- 
self cordially hated by whole shiploads of - 
adventurers who were forced to cool their 
gold-fever often for a month on shipboard 
within plain sight of their El Dorado. It was 
at this time that the “Jarvis O. K.”’ became 
a watch-word among Alaskans, spoken of as 
the British speak of the Bank of England. 
No sums were too large to be quite insured by 
his simple guarantee. No government promise 
seemed shady when Jarvis vouched for it. 
On the strength of his personal integrity, he 
procured large quantities of food and medi- 
cines from the trading-stores to relieve the 
natives who were suffering terribly from 
pneumonia and scarlet-fever. The “O. K.” 
was later unquestioningly approved at Wash- 
ington and the traders were paid. For the 
next three years he was collector of customs 
in Alaska, and retired still a captain, leaving 
a complete and efficient customs service, 
where he had found a naked coast-line and an 
hysterical community. 





